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PROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


THE WHITE SHIP. 
“Strike the sails again and.drop 
Your anchor by the shore; 
Our purple cup has-yet to make 
Afew glad circles more. 
. Fair sister, seat thee by my side— 
Another health to thee: 
Yon sky shall lose its rival blush, 
Ere we. pass o’er the sea. 
ieall on thee, thou minstrel young, 
To praise the-ruby tide:” 
Tims spoke the young Prince Henry, 
And soon the song replied:— 
SONG. 
Deep, deep drain the cup, 
Or leave its wealth untasted— 
_Deep, deep drain the cup, 
Or its best gift is wasted. 
‘Drink not of the purple wine 
For 2 moment’s gladness—- 
Flashing wit and careless laugh 
Are but transient madness ;— 
“‘fhere’s sparkling light floats on the bow}, 
There’s flashing mirth within it: 
But its deep forgetfulness 
Is the best spell in it. 
Drain the red wine till it be 
Lethe to life’s sorrow; 
Tis something to forget to-day 
That there must come tomorrow. 


*Twas sad; for aye havelute and bard 
Held prophecy of tone; 

But, like the shadow of a bird, 
Soon was the sadness flown. 

And redder, redder grew the sky, 
And redder grew the brine— 

The lighter rose the laugh and song, 
The gayer past the wine. 

*Twas like a court of fairy land, . 
Held by the silver main— 

The young prince, and his sister fair, 
Their gay. and gallant train. 

The first star is upon the east, 
The last upon the west, 

And both are but one tinge more pale, 
Mirror’d on ocean’s breast. 

No cloud is on the face of heaven, 
No ruffle on the deep, 

And there is but such gentle wind 
As o’er the lute might weep. 


The last wine-cup is drain’d, and now, 
Fair ship, they crowd to thee, 

Ah! these are but unsteady hands, 
To guide thee o’er the sea. 

But still it was a gallant sight 
To see her breast the tide: 

The queen-like countess on the deck, 
The royal youth beside: 

And all was bright, as the White Ship 
Cut through the sparkling spray; 

Though still her shadow, omen like, 
Dark on the waters lay. 

One wild shriek—that hidden rock! 
The ship has perished there-— 

“Back with you all, out with the boat, 
Save England’s royal heir,” 





‘Pause, on your lives!” back sprung the prince 
Upon the shattered deck: 
“My sister!” safely im his arms 
He bore herfrom the wreck. 
Cold, pale, the morning slowly broke; 
Upheld upon the mast, 
Two,only two, remdined to tell 
What in that night had past. 
The one was master of that ship, 
That fair ship nothing now— 
O never more he'll set her sails, 
Or guide her stately prow! 
He thought but of his royal freight: 
“Is he among the dead?” 
“] saw,” the other said, “the wave 
Close o’er Prince Henry’s head.” 
‘And who shall to our native shore, 
The dismal tidings bear; 
And tell the king he has no son, 
The king he has no heir?” 
‘“‘Not I, not I, my noble prince, 
At least #°ll share thy grave:” 4 
The master loosed his hold and plunged 
Beneath the fated wave. 
Wo was in merry England, 
A deep and lasting wo— 
A father wept above the sea, 
His children slept below. 
en 
“ABSURDITIES.” 

An amusing volume under this title is announced in the 
London papers. Itis a work not unlike Hood’s “Whims and 
Oddities.” It is a dish so well dressed up for the laughter- 
moving, that it might put the most bilious reviewer into good 
humour. These “Absurdities” are in prose and verse, and 
please us the more (saysene reviewer) because there is no 
prosing in eitherof them. They are not like the attempted 
witticisms of many modern writers, which are so deadly bad, 
that they make a man grave in spite of himself, or before his 
time. ‘Theauthor never misses an opportunity of making 
puns, and seems as fond of them as the gentleman who spent 
a whole hour in watching for a Mr. Snow to come out of his 
house, in order to treat him with the elements of punning; 
which he did thus—“Hail, Mr. Snow! if it rains, you'll be 
mist.” We have annexed a few specimens of these “Absur- 
dities.”— Galaxy. 


L. E. L. 


THE DWARF. 

Apicius Von Rippel was one of those lath-like men, whom 
one may chance toencounteron an April day, walking lei- 
surely and unwashed ’twixt the drops ofa smart shower; long 
drawn—as a lover’s sigh, and slender as his own income. 

Though he had certainly been a long resident on this loco- 
motive world of ours, he had amassed but little, and barely 
lived as his habiliments evidently demonstrated; yet Apicus 
Von Rippel never complained, and if he did at first groan a 
little, he had grown so much lately that he appeared to have 
risen superior to the petty cares and misfortunes ofa world-- 
the which, like a true phi her, he only ied as a mere 
ball at his feet, which (when he had given his last kick) would 
continue to roll on to the end of time! 

Von Rippel was neither a filthy swineherd nor 2 mean me- 
pect re ~ author: i man w m lived we eined footie brains 

y which his spare habit proved that i ing to 
spare—and little to spend. = 

Whether this arose from lack of wit in Apicius, or in oth- 
ers, bever wasresolved. But thread-bare Poverty is, alas! 
too often the companion of genius! 

One night, Apicius was busied in the composition of a son- 
net to his a enact ae tae oe Ar- 
temisa possessed but one-—being in respect, singularly 


1827. 








{ of his monocular sonnet, Apicius, who was ‘resting in 


of No. 18 


beautiful; as likewise in the situation of her head—which, 
like her heart, wes alloneside! But then to make amends 
for these persona! particularities, she had a wit as sharp as 
a razor—and a temperfar surpassing it. 

There was not such another virgin on the world’s -surfaee: 
Artemisa was a pheenix of her kind; and fortunately for A- 
picius was it, that nature had so ordained it, for had -her 
twin and counterpart appeared, Apicius, like Mahomet’s cof- 
fin, would have hung suspended, and pined to death betyrixt 
the equal attraction! 

Having proceeded about half way in the echoing labyrinth 





——— 
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e ? 
but ‘torise again,’ upon a tomb-stone, rested his le hand 
and his scrap-book upon his thigh, and stuck his pencil pen- 
sively against the side of his nose, while his memory crawled 
leisurely over a lexicon of tuneful words for arhyme. Noth- 
ing, however, could Von Rippel cateh; and he began to read 
aloud what he had already indited, hopirg torun into anoth- 
er line by the genial course of inspiration; but it would not do 
—he stopped short at the conclusion of his own lines, as if 
“a were the lines of an enemy. 

he sound of his monotonous mouthing had scarcely died 
upon the breeze, when, in a distinct and pompous voice, he 
heard the sonnet continued and concluded! 

As the invisible’s words fell from his lips, Rippel’s fell from 
his hand—but not one, even of wonderment, from his tongue. 
He dared not stir—his feet had no more expression in them 
than his rhymes. 

The moon’s rays were dames before him, and his 
elongated shadow reposed motionless, (like a black attend- 
ant) behind him. 

He remained fearfully silent—so still that, comparatively 
in the perfect light, the monumental stones and their sha- 
dows appeared to be animated. 

His neck was cs stiff as a crocodile’s, or a rusted hinge. At 
last a sigh oozed from his lips, and was answered by = hoch 
it was arich, merry laugh, and full of encouragement. 

Apicius was soon mounted on the observatory of his own 
legs; and, throwing his eyes about him, they chanced to light 
upon the diminutive figure of a man, supported by two legs 
and a cruteb-stick. 

“How are ye, my man,” quoth the dwarf, with sucha pa- 
tronizing consequential air, that it was impossible to refrain 
from laughter. 

‘“‘Well said, little one! exclaimed the poet, indulging in a 
— fit, and stooping down to take a nearer view of the 

warf. 

“Aye, laugh on—laugh on!—It’s only tit for tat, for Ilaugh- 
ed at your sighs,” cried the dwarf, and now you laugh at 
mine!” 

“By Dian!” who now smiles so sweetly »-on us! exclaimed 
the chuckling poet—“Thou art a comical nitle prig! Short 
as anepigram, and rounded like one of my own periods!” 

‘*‘A-hem!” : 

“What art thou a-hemming at, ey, my sprig 0’ myrtle?” 

“At thy vanity, Meinheer Cedar!” replied the dwarf; “but 
I tell thee what now,” carelessly throwing his right leg a- 
cross his left in attitude, and resting on his crutch-stick—“{ 
tell thee what (though I have not the right use of my left leg) 
Pll run with thee fora wager?” 

“Done!” cried Apicius; s ing out his leg, and measur- 
ing it with a glance of confidence—“but what’s the wager?” 

‘He who is beaten at running shall stand a supper.” 

“Done to that; but where shall we gay 


“The road, methinks, will suit thee ! replied the 
dwarf, e ngthy ius with a smile. 

“Come »” cried the poet—“Oh! I can run like a 
rivulet!” 





“ I like aang ing cabbage!” said the dwarf; “ 
deci ity which conven aver the tilledt tenast Row, tout 


run thee, thou wilt run out of thy wits.” . 
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“] have more fleetness than fear,” replied Apicius; and by 


his time having reached the high road, they stood—the sig- 
naj was given—Apicius bounded forward like a lank grey- 
jiound, while his little competitor hopped and jumnped, and 


jumped and hopped like a hunted rat beside hin. 


Apicius was wonderstruck at his swiftness and agility, and 
putted like a forge bellows, while the dwarf laughed and jok- 
ed in perfect good humor all the way, propelling his diminu- 
tive body with, apparently, very littlc exertion; and finally 
won the race by several yards. 
“Vanquished!” cried Apicius—‘a well won match! no- 
ile feat!” 
“That hath proved my feet superfor to thy longlegs! But 
vos for the supper, for running hath givcn me an appetite.” 
“The supper—the supper!” exclaimed the poct, rather 
staggered by this just demand—“Now, by Artemisia’s ivory 
brow! 1 have not a penning in my poke!” 
“What!” cried the ruffled dwarf, assumming a big look— 
‘Dost thou intend to defraud me of my due? ’Sdeath! sirrah, 
{ am no plaything for thy wit to trifle with.” 

“‘Come, come, be cool, my Jittle fire-ball!”’-—replied Apici- 
1s, scarce able to refrain from laughter at the pigmy’s terri- 
bie looks and menaces:—‘‘As far as checse-rinds and a moul- 
dy crust may serve, thou'rt welcome to partake of my fare; 
andif, in lieu of hock, thou can’st relish the pure element, fol- 
fow me.” 

‘Follow thee—never, thou swindling varlet!”” and spring- 
ingat him in a pzroxysm ofrage, the dwarf struck Apicius 
¢tuch a tremendous blow on his unfortunate sconce, that the 
oain awoke him, and the love sick poet found he had beea ly- 
“ng, all along, asleep upon 2 monumental slab, against which, 
in ¢he excitement of his dream, he had bumped his pate!” 


THE BACHELOR’S SOLILOQLTY 


Love's chains are chains of roses, 
Entwined about the heart, 

And if thorns be, it matters not, 
They only make one smart. 

But Hymen’s chains have links of leat, 
That rarely link to joy; 

Tis torch in vulgar prose—a link, 
And he-—what buta link boy? 

¥es—yes-—I!'ll lead a single life, 
(A married man is lost,) 

For the dearer thata wife may be, 
The more that wife will cost! 

&e meddling match-makers may try 
To wheedle me ’tis truc; 

But though Vilnever match your choice, 
Vli be a match for you. 

Myself to you Ill never lend, 
To fret and sigh and groan; 

For though I am a single man, 
il] prove I’m not a-loan. 

I’ve sought all London through and throug): 
*Mong dames of high degree; 

{’ve seen a hundred pretty maids, 
But not one made for me! 

Miss Seraphina was a nymph 
I thought beyond compare; 

Alack! one day—unseen—I heard 
My Seraphina swear! 

i'd throw sheep's eyes at her, because 
I took her for a lamb; 

*Tis true, I liked her breeding well, 
But didn’t like her damn! 

iquitted her for Fanny Bloom, 
(How sweetly she could sing!) 

But she had two strings to her bow, 
And two beaux to her string! 

Next blue-eyed Emily I sought, 
With flaxen tresses flowing; 

Yet oh! I saw those lovely eyes, 
In angry passion glowing. 

She struck her maid! she might strike me, 
My visits thence did cease; 

Quoth I: “It is not every hand 
That bears the palm of peace.” 

An angel, Isabel they called, 
*Tis true she is a bell; 

Who hath a clapper rings for aye, 
That soon would ring my knell! 

Rich widows too I’ve tried in vain, 
(Relicts of golden calves!) 

‘They all were wives of honest men, 
But not their better halves. 

The first I sought was Widow Black, 
Of Black, the undertaker; 

Her beauty, true, could never pall, 
Yet mine I meant to make her. 

i followed her, and leered, and glanced. 
My hat was always doffing; 

But she, alas! asthmatic proved, 
And always was a coughing! aa 

There was Widow Warren, fair to view.” 
Of presence quite commanding, 

®»But oh! she had a wooden leg, 
“~ Anda weakly understanding! 


& 











A bachelor I am, my friends may laugh, 
No Benedict they'll find me; 

Free as the air Pll live and dic, 
If I leave no heir behind me! 

I’m not of those the “Fapey” styled, 
Whom Egan loves to sing; 

So my matches and engagements sliall 
Be all without the ring! 
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A SKETCH FROM ‘SCENES AND THOUGHTS,’ 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I endeavoured to learn the story of the ill-fated Ellen, and 
the interesting mourner whom I had beheld hovering over her 
ashes, and I found that they were indeed the pangs of a moth- 
er’s heart which had caused the grief I had witnessed.—She 
had attended her husband abroad, through many a scene of 
trial and hardship; she had dressed his wounds upon the day 
of battle, and she had watched over her soldier's lowly pallet, 
with firm and unremitting tenderness; but his wounds were 
healed; and he arose from his sick bed, astonished at her 
magnanimity, and grateful for her affection—They returned 
together to their native country, that they might seek a re- 
ward for their past sufferings in the bosom of the country 
that gave them birth, and in the happy retirement which 
they best loved. Several children blessed their union, but 
some were nipped in the bud of infancy, and the rest prema- 
turely destroyed ere yet they were fully unfolded in blossoms. 
One beloved daughter—their beautiful Ellen—alone remain- 
ed to them. All the tender shoots were withered save this 
one; and her they cherished as theirsole remaining pride, 
their only surviving prop. That child grew upall that her 
doating parents wished; and lovely in mind as in person, she 
constituted their sum of happiness on oarth. But, alas! the 
sweetest and most delicate flowers are often nipped the soon- 
est by the chill-wind, or by the blighting mildew.—Her fra- 
gile form but too easily sunk under the pressure of disease; 
and like a tender reed, bent beneath itsown unsupported 
weight. Her eyes, indeed, sparkled with unusual lustre, but 
it was no more like the brillianee of health than the false 
glare of a wandering meteor resembles the clear and steady 
effulgence of the meridian sun: and though a bright bloom 
coloured her cheek, it was not the rosy tint of vigour but the 
harbinger of approachingruin. The terrified parents beheld 
with horror, the dreadful symptoms. In an agony of mind 
which none besides can fully appreciate, they tried all that 
nature dictated, or art devised, to stop the progress of the fa- 
tal malady. Butit wastoolate It maderapid and gigantic 
strides; and hope itself was soon obliged to drop in anguish. 
The lovely victim saw her fate before her, but her wings 
were plumed for Heaven, and sheWished not to hover longer 
on earth. W aile her body drooped and languished, her mind 
became stren:;thened and fortified; and the uncecaying spirit 
seemed to shine sorth more visibly and more beautifully, 
when the mortal shroud which enveloped it was gradually 
failing. At length life gradually waned—and waned until its 
lamp shot up one bright, but quivering gleam, and then was 
darkened forever! She was dead—but the rose still lived on 
her cheek, and a smile still played upon the half closed lips 
whose last accents had breathed the fond name of mother! 
And those who looked upon her could scarcely believe but 
that she sweetly slept. 

ie 
ORIGINAL LETTER OF GEN. WASHINGTON. 
Mount Vernon, May 16, 1785. 
Dear Sir—In for a penny, in for a pound, isan old adage. 
I am so hackneyed to the touches of the Painter’s pencil, that 
Iam novw altogether at their beck, and sit like patience on a 
monument whilst they are delineating the lines on my face. 

It is a proof among many others, of what habit and custom 
caneffect. At first I was as impatient at the request, and as 
restive under the operation, asa colt is of the saddle. The 
next time I submitted very reluctantly, but with less flounc- 
ing. Now, no dray moves more readily to the thills than I 
do to the painter’s chair. It may easily be conceived, there- 
fore, that I yielded a ready obedience to your request, and to 
the views of Mr. Pine. 

Letters from England, recommendatory of thatgentleman, 
came to my hands previous to his arrival in America—not 
only as an artist of acknowledged emixence, but as one who 
had discovered a friendly disposition towards this country, 
for which, it seems, he had been marked. 

It give me pleasure to hear from you; I shall always feel an 
interest in your happiness; and with Mrs. Washington’s com- 
pliments and best wishes, joined tomy own, for Mrs. Hopkin- 
son and yourself, 

I am, dear sir, your most obedient 
And affectionate humble servant, 
Geo. WasHINGTON. 

Francis Hopkinsony Esq. 

a 


Curious Blunder.—The Morning Courier stated last week, 
that “150 Eviles of Siberia had arrived in one box by the brig 
Mobile, from Glasgow,” (meaning Madame Lotin’s delight- 
ful little romance of thatname.) The Boston Statesman takes 
the statement in its more literal sense and says: 

“Exiles of Siberia.—160 of these miserable felons are said 
tohave arived at New-York. Among them Count Benyossky, 
and many others, formerly of rank and consequence.” 

Poor Benyossky has been dead these thirty-three years, and 
has had a score (or less) of tragedies written about him. 





AN ADVENTURE. 


—“‘Gaudent prawnomine molles 
Auricule”— 


It is a very convenient piece of knowledge for a person an 
a journey, to know the compellation with which it is propery 
to address those he happens to meet by his way.—Some ac~ 
curacy here may be of use to him who would be well direct- 
edeither in the Jength or the fendency of his road; or be 
freed from any itinerary difficulties incident to those who de 
not know the country. It may not be mdeed, imprudent to 
accost a passenger with a title superior to what he may ap- 
pear to claim. This will seldom fail to diffuse a wonderfui 
alacrity in his countenance, and be, perhaps, a method of see 
curing you fromany mistake of greater importance. 1 was 
led into these observations by some solicitudes I Jately undex- 
went, on account of my ignorance in these peculiarities. Be- 
ing somewhat more versed in books than I can pretend to bé 
in the orders of men, it was my fortune to undertake a jour- 
ney which I was to perform by means of enquiries. I had pass- 
ed a number of miles without any sort of difficulty, by help of 
the manifold instructions that had been given me on my set- 
ting out. At length, being somewhat dubious concerning my 
way, I meta person whom, from his night cap and several do~ 
mestic parts of dress, I deemed to be of the neighbourhood. 
His station of life appeared to me, to be what wecall a gen- 
tleman farmer; a sort of subaltern character, in respect of 
which the world seems not invariably determined. Itis, in 
short, what King Charles the second esteemed the happiest of 
all stations; superior to the toilsome task and ridiculous dig- 
nity of a constable; and as much inferior to the intricate 
practice and invidious decisions of a justice of peace. ‘Ho- 
nest man,’ said I, ‘be so good as to inform me whether I am in 
the way to Mirlington?’ He replied, with a sort of surliness, 
that knew nothing of the matter; and turned away with 
as much disgust as though I had calledhim rogue or rasca! 
I did not readily penetrate the cause of his displeasure, bu! 
proceeded on my way with hopes to find other means of infor- 
mation. The next I met was a young fellow, dressed in al? 
the pride of rural sprucenes; beside him walked a girl, in a 
dress agreeable to that of hercompanion. As I presumed 
him by no means averse to appear considerable in the cyes ot 
his mistress, I supposed a compliment might not be disagreea- 
ble; and, enquiring the road to Mirlington, addressed him by 
the name of “Honesty.” The fellow, whether to shew his 
wit before his mistress, or whether he was displeased with 
my familiarity, I cannot tell, directed me to follow a part of 
my face (which I was wellassured could be no guide to me) 
and that other parts would follow of consequence. The nex 
I met, appeared, by his look and gait, to stand high in his 
ownopinion. I therefore judged the best way of proceeding 
was to adapt my phrase to his own ideas, and saluting him 
by the name of “Sir,” desired to obtain some insight into say 
road. My gentleman, without hesitation, gave me ample in- 
structions for the rest ofmy journey. 1 passed on, musing 
with myself, why an appellation relative to fortune should be 
preferred to one founded on merit; when I happened to be- 
hold a gentleman examining a sundial in his garden. ‘Friend,’ 
said I, ‘will you tell me what o’clock itis?? He made me no 
sort of answer, and seemed as much dissatisfied with my 
openness of temper, as with the confidence I placed in his. 
The refusal of an answer, in this case, was not of much im- 
portance. I proceeded onmy way, and happened to meet a 
very old woman, whom I determined to accost by the appel- 
lation of “Dame;” and withal wished her a good night. But, 
alas! she seemed so little pleased, with the manner of my ad- 
dress, that she returned me no mannerof thanks for my kind 
wishes as to her repose. It isnot clear whether my phrase 
was faulty, in regard to her dignity, or in respect of her age. 
But it is very probable she might conclude it an impropriety 
in respect of both. I had by this time found the inconveni- 
ence of an utter ignorance in rural distinctions. The future 
part of my journey afforded me yet farther means of convic- 
tion. I was exposed to the danger of three quick-sands, by 
calling a girl “sweetheart,” instead of “madame;” and was 
within a fuot of rushing down a precipice, by calling another 
‘“forsooth,” who might easily have told me how to avoid it. 
ta short, I found myself well or ill used, as I happened, or not, 
to suit my salutations to people’s ideas of their own rank. 
Towards the last part of my stage, I was to pass a brook, so 
much swelled by land floods, that the proper way through it 
was undistinguishable. A well-dressed gentleman was pas- 
sing a bridge on my left hand. It was here of much impor- 
tance for me to succeed in my enquiry. I was, therefore, 
meditating within myself which might be the most endearing 
of all appellations; and, at last, besought him to give me some 
instructions, under the name of ‘“‘Honest Friend.” He was 
not seemingly so much pleased as I assured myself he would 
be, and trudged onward without reply. After this, [had not 
gone many steps (out of the path, for so it proved) befere I 
found myself and horse plunged headlong into the brook; and 
my late honest friend ina laughter at our downfal. I made 
a shift, however, to recover both myself and horse; and, after 
a few more difficulties, arrivedat the end of my journey. I 
have since made strict enquiry into the due application of 
such inferior titles, and may, a communicate them 
to yous on some future occasion. In the mean time, you 
may, if you please, consider the vast importance of superior 
titles, when there is no one so inconsiderale but there is alsu 
a mind thatit can influence.—When you reflect on this sub- 
ject, you will, perhaps, be less severe on your friend ‘ 








wha, you tell me, is now trafficking for this species of digni- 
ty. "Leagn to be wise then from others’ harm; and do not 
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forget to observe decorum on every occasion that you may 
have tonddress him for the futnre. Pretend nomore at the 
close of your epistle to be his faithful servant, much less his 
affectionate one. Tender your services with great respect, 
if you do not choose todo it with profound veneration.—He 
willcertainly have no more to do with sincerity and truth. 
Remember, 


wesrermercer 


“Male si palpere, recalcitrat.” 








POPULAB TALES. 





; GEOFFREY RUDEL. 

The first awakening light which fell upon the modern 
world, when the dark ignorance in which it had been wrap- 
ped for many centuries was about to be dispelled, was shed 
by the genius of the Provencal poets. Nothing can be more 
unjust and ungenerous than to try their compositions by those 
tules of criticism which an acquaintance with the classical 
“writers (whose names and existence were unknown to the 
troubadours) and the successful efforts of later and more gift- 
ed poets has enabled usto arrive at. The disadvantages un- 
der which they wrote, with no other than their own taste, no 
other inspiration than their own feelings, should be taken in- 
to the estimate; the state of the society whose applause they 
‘sought should be considered; it should be remembered, too, 
that the language in which they wrote has become obsolete, 
and that its lighter graces are not feltnor understood even by 
the natives of the Jand in which-theylived. With all these 
considerations every candid mind will be inclined to award 
io the troubadours of Provence the —— which they 
have enjoyed, without cavil, until some erffics have thought 
fit to impugn their merit, upon no very clear or satisfactory 
grounds. An elegant modern writer, although he confesses 
that he does not always understand and seldom relishes their 
productions, admits that they possessed individually great 
merit for the age in which they lived, and unhesitatingly ac- 
knowledges the obligations which the literature of Europe 
owes tothem. “The most intricate disposition of rhymes,” 
“he says, ‘‘were at the choice of the troubadour. The Canzo- 
ni, the Sestini, and all the lyric measures of Italy and Spain, 
were borrowed from his treasymy, With such a command of 
poetical sonnds, it was naturajq .t he should inspire delight 
into cars not yet rendered temuliar ta,the artifices of verse; 
and even now the fragments of these ancient lays quoted by 
M. Sismondi, and M. Ginguene, seem to possess a sort of 
charm that. has evaporated in translation. Upon this harmo- 
ny, and upon the facility with which mankind are apt to be 
Jeluded into an admiration of exaggerated sentiment in poe- 
try, they depended for their influence, and, however vapid 
the sons of Provence may seem to our apprehensions, they 
‘vere undoubtedly the soureg from which poetry for many 

ceniuries derived a portion offs habitual language.” 

No poet of the time in which he lived illustrated more stri- 
kingly in his life, and in his verses, the beauties and the de- 
fcets which belonged to his age and his profession than 
Geoffrey Bude]. Dante and Petrarch have borne testimony 
to his genius, and the latter has bewailed his miserable fate 
with that pathetic grace which adorns every line he has writ- 
ten. 

He was one of the poor relatives of a noble family, and 

hus obtained such an education, and acquired such accom- 
plishments, as soon distinguished him among the troubadours 
ot his time. At a very early age he had devoted himself 
wholly to compositions, and the most brilliant saccess crown- 
ed his efforts. He was caressed and rewarded by the nobles 
-of his native land with that prodigal liberality which was a 
caaracteristic of the times. He was flattered and distinguish- 
ed by the ladies, to whom a license was then given by the 
common consent of society, which too frequently degenera- 
ted into extreme dissoluteness of morals. To a common 
inind this would have been the topmost height that his ambi- 
tion would have chosen to mount; but Rudel’s heart pined 
for an ideal excellence, which he found notin the world. 
The glittering insecurity of his position made him restless; 
he knew that he was the plaything of fashion, that the same 
e@price which had raised could cast him down again. His 
heart was filled with passionate sentiments which found no 
responsive feelings in those whichsurroundedhim. Love 
which was the very essence of his being, and which was the 
“inspiration as well as the theme of his poetry, consumed him 
for the lack of something to feed upon. The grosser and 
more sensual passion which men commonly call by that name 
might indeed have been fully satisfied; but the pure spirit of 
love, which refines and graces the world, does not mingle 
with such unhallowed materials. Rudel starved in the midst 
of plenty; and at length constant meditation on some model 
of fancied beauty and goodness in the fairer sex produced a 
morbid tone of thinking, which is common enough to minds 
which the rays of genius have penetrated, and which the 
world, not altogether unjustly, calls madness. To the world 
and to the world’s inhabitants, it is madness; for it neither 
begins, nor ends, nor is connected, with any of the notions 
which they commonly entertain. 

It was while his mind was in this state of agitation, a prey 
to the visionary imaginings of a distempered fancy, that he 
was present at a grand festival given by one of the barons of 
Provence. Among the gallant revellers were some who had 
dately returned from travel, and who introduced the name of 
the Queen of Tunis in their discourse. The praises which 
oa lavished onher beauty, her art, and her Virtue, caught 

udel’s attention. He listened eagerly, and his imagination 


instantly suggested to him that this fair queen must be the 
incarnation of that fancied glory and excellence which he 
had been so long dreaming of. Wrapped in these conte npla- 
tions, he leaned his head on his hand; and unmindful of the 
company by which he was surrounded, gave himself up to the 
sweet and bitter fancies whieh crowded on his brain. He 
was roused from them by a person sitting next him, who 
handed to him a portrait magnifcently adorned with jewels. 
It was the likeness of the youthful Queen of Tunis; and, un- 
skilful as the artists of that day were, the beauty of the ori- 
ginal was such that evena faint resemblance was enough to 
justify the travellers’ praises. Rudel, having learnt whose 
portrait it was, sat for afew moments like one entranced. 
Big tears of wild transport rushed into his eyes, and feil ra- 
pidly on his beard; then, as ifin a phrenzy, he seized his lyre, 
and burst into a passionate rhapsody of admiration, conclu- 
ding his song with a solemn devotion of himself and his lyre 
to the Queen of Tunis, to whom, as to a saint, he vowed to 
makea pilurimage. The beauty of the verses, the passionate 
and touchifig manner in which he sang them, wholly captiva- 
ted the company, and they hardly perceived in their applause 
that the object of it had departed, and, to the great alarm of 
the owner, that he had taken the portrait with him. His 
eccentricities had of late became so frequent that this exci- 
ted little astonishment among his friends. On the following 
day the costly setting and frame of the picture was returned 
by one of the vassals of the baron: bui the picture and Rudel 
were heard of no more. 

An event like this made no small noise. Rudel’s fame 
was at its height; the beauty of the Queen of Tunis now came 
to be universally associated with it; and both was a subject 
of conversation and interest throughout Provence. Inquiries 
were made every where for Rude}, but in vain; months elap- 
séd, and still he was not heard of. 


A stately ship was on it#eourse for Tunis. Barons and 
knights, and ladies, crowded its decks, and were impatiently 
looking out for the port at which they were toland. The 
Christian Queen of Funis had published throughout the Eu- 
ropean coms her It Chg holding a solemn joust and 
tournament, and all Ch ndom was hastening thither to 
share in the festivities. e golden sun was sinking in the 
west, and the vessel was moving slowly and steadily on with 

he slight breeze that had just sprung ap. At the prow sate; 
or rather reclined, a wretched looking man, in the coarse 
garb of a pilgrim. The scallop shells around his hood, the 
staff and scrip, denoted that he was engaged in the fulfilment 
of some vow—a practice which was so common in those days 
as to exeiie np wonder among the other passengersof the 
vesscl. But the brightand wild eyes of the pilgrim, the ema- 
ciated and care-markeé features, the hectic flush on his 
cheek, and his enfeebled form, seemed to denote that his 
mortal pilgrimage was near its end; and fat his vow, what- 
ever it was, must be fulfilled speedily ornot atall. A boy, 
who seemed to be his attendant and his only companion, 
stood near him. 

The pilgrim gazed intently on the sinking luminary, and 
made a sign to the boy, who brought hima lyre. Thie pil- 
grim tock it in his hands, and, after a short prelude, began 
to sing an ode tothe sun. After a few lines, expressing his 
admiration of its splendour, his voice sank, and he bewailed, 
with a mest touching pathos, his own fate, which he seemed 
aware was af hand, when the light of his existence should 
set in the grave. The melody and beauty of his lay had at- 
tracted most of the passengers tohis side, and among them 
were several who, by his voice and his poetry, discovered 
that which otherwise they could never have imagined—that 
the expiring pilgrim was the once handsome and gay Geoffry 
Rudel the prince of Provencal troubadours. The story of 
hisf was well known, and it was not necessary to ask him 
whiter he was journeying. When he saw he was recogniz- 
ed, he prayed such of the knights as he knew best, to have 
him conveyed to Tunis as soon as they could, that he might 
once gaze hon the beauty of the queen, the contemplation of 
whose image, he said, had kept him alive. He had been 
wandering about in sea a ship, keeping up such disguis- 
es a3 were necess prevent his being discovered, in 
which event he kne 
vencal ports. 
of Spain; and this exerti 
had reduced him to the deplorable condition in which he then 
was. 

In the times of which we speak, a romantic feeling perva- 
ded all classes; but, even if this had not been 80, the sight of 
the poor troubador was enough to have interested every be- 
holder in his favour. The ship reached her port, and, while 
the extenuated form of Rudel was carried on shore, with all 
possible care and tenderness, a messenger was despatched to 
the court to inform the queen of his arrival. 

The songs which he had composed in celebration of her 
beauty during his wanderings, and which had been diffused 
as rapidly as was then usual with all the productions of the 
troubadours throughout Europe, had reached also the court 
of the Queen of Tunis, where all the arts of polite life were 
encouraged. The queen was perfectly acquainted with Ru- 
del’s devoted passion for her, and had given in to the feeling 
which so romantic and distinguished a lover was calculated 
to inspire, until she found she had really for the bewildered 
90 @ warm and serious Interest. On receiving the news of 

isarrival, and of his illness, which prevented his coming to 
court, she hastened down to the 

In a small building on the sea shore she found the hapless 











troubadour. The knights and ladies who had begn his com- 


Nee ——————— 
panions on the voyage stood by him as he lay on the floor, 
unable to move, and exhausted by the fatigue of having been 
borne from the shtp. 

The queen rushed into the room, and, when she beheld fhe. 
dying man, forgetting every thing but the emotions of hes 
heart, she knelt down beside him, and imprinted a kiss ou his 
pale cold forehead. “Live for me,” she cried: “1 beseecis 
you live for her whom your verses and your devotedness 
hav@nspired witha like passion! Here, at your feet, I lay 
my power and my crown, and ask only to share them with 
you!” Tears and sobs prevented her proceeding. 

” ‘The dying man raised himself as well as he could, and ga7- 
ed,as if he would gaze away hissoul, upon the eyes whic 
bent weeping overhim. “I die,” he said faintly, “I die hap- 
vily, for my vow is kept, and heaven is in my sight. Brigh* 
saint | am thine!” He bowed his head till his lips touched 
the fair hand of the still kneeling queen. One of the attend- 
ants came to raise him, but the spirit had fled, and the ill-fa- 
ted poet was no more. 

The festivities at Tunis were changed to mourning. The 
queen, witha constancy and earnestness which in these days 
may seem absurd, remained inconsolable for his death. The 
most marked honours were paid to his memory; and, embalm- 
ed as it is in the verses of Dante and Petrarch, his name will 
live as long as the literary history of Europe shall exist. 





Unfortunate Love.—A young lady, not quite fifteen years of 
age, had, from her eleventh year, entertained a tender affee- 
tion for a student of medicine, who lately took his doctor’s 
degree. During all that period a sentemental liaison united 
these two young persons,and supplied a sort of ro: ~ atic charm 
to which the studious hours of even the young lady wene by 
no means strangers. But unfortunately, when the youth ob- 
tained his medical degree he ceased to be lovesick, and when 
he was on the eve of setting out for his province his young 
mistress in vain supplicated him to take, asa last favor, * 
lock of her hair. lic cruelly refused her, at the same time 
declaring, without any regard to the consequences of his hara- 
heartedness, that he no longerloved her. Being, however, 
permitted to examine his trunks, which were got ready for 
the journey, she in her distraction took out of them a portior 
of verdigris, and with the gratest sang froid, and even won- 
derful naivette, put it into her mouth, suck and dissolved it in 
presence of her mother and youngest sister, who had not the 
least suspicion of what she was doing. The latter even ven- 
tured toreproach her for keeping the dainties to herself. Up- 
on which she replied (laughing,) “This is not for you, dear 
ool one, ’tis only for myself.” Hersufferings wus soon at an 
end. —- 

Enthusiastic Feeling.—In the year 1820, Captain Hastings, 
then on a voyage between the island of Madagascar and the 
Cape of Good Hope, was overtaken by a violent storm. The 
furious turn of the ocean—the mightiness of the surging wavés 
—the blackness of the water, and the vivid effects of the light- 
ning coming athwart the dark curtains of the Heavens, he be- 
held with an intensity of feeling that almost absorbed every 
feeling of personal safety. Having taken the necessary means 
for the security of his vessel, and anxious to eontemplate the 
grandeur of the scene, he ordered himself to be lashed to an 
elevated part of the ship, that, during the raging of the tem- 
pest, he might not only study, but actually sketch the terrific 
appearances around him. Collected amidst the uproar of the 
elements, and regardless of danger, he produced a faithful 
and spirited drawing of a storm at sea, full of the fury and 
sublimity of his subject. The drawing he sent to the Royal 
Academy, where it was exhibited the following year, and at- 
tracted peculiar attention. 

[This is the same Captaii Hastings who was subsequently 
eashiered for challenging a superior officer, and is now in 
the Greek service under Lord Cochraue.] 





Getting into notice —The best talents in the world must be 
known in order to be patronised. Man js the child of oppor- 
tunity—circumstance either makes or mars him—but he may 
sometimes make circumstance. Some years ago, a young 
lawyer of fine talents and deep learning, and a gracefui amd 
powerful orator withal, settled in one of our westen villages. 
He took no letters of introduction, and knew nobody. He 
waited in vain for clients, his abilities were unknown, and, of 
course, unappreciated. At length he devised a plan for bring- 
ing himself into notice. He took a rattan, walked over the 
way to a Mr. Smith’s store, and without saying a word as- 
tonished the unoffending Mr. S. witha terrible flogging. A 
prosecution followed; our young lawyer made a splendid 
speech, showed what he was, was fined an hundred dollars, 
and was immediately retained in three suits of importance. 
He has since made a large fortune by his profession. 





Gambling on « grand scale.—Count de Savinski, one of the 
richest nobles of Poland, recently lost at a single game of pi- 
quet with Prince Dolgoronki, 20,000 acres of land and a mag- 
nificent chateau on the banks of the Ester. This is thesame 
Savinski who, when he was ambassador at Constantinople, 
won at chess from a Captain Pacha, twelve slaves and 16,000 
leopard skins. He emancipated the slaves and sold the leo- 
pard skins in Hungary for $300,000.—This is gambling on a 
gentlemanly’ ith a vengeance. 
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ADVENTURES OF A BASHSUL MAN. 

My father was a farmer of no great property, and with no 
other learning than what he acquired at a charity schovl; but 
my mother being dead, and I an only child, he determined to 
aive me that advantage which he fancied would have made 
him happy, viz: a learned education.—! was sent to a coun- 
try grammar-school, and from thence to the universify, with 
a view of qualifying for holy orders. Here, having but a 
small allowance from my father, and being naturally of a ti- 
mid and bashful disposition, I had no opportunity of rubbing 
off that native awkwardness, which is the fatui cause of all 
tay unhappiness, and which I now begiu to fear can never be 
amended. You must know that in my person I am tall and 
thin, with a fair complexion, and light flaxen hair; but of such 
extreme susceptibility of shame, that on the smallest subject 
of confusion, my blood all rushes into my cheeks, and L appear 
a perfect full-blown rose. The consciousness of this unhap- 
ry failing, made me avoid society, and Ibccame enamoured 
ef acollege life; particularly when I reflected, that the un- 
couth manners of my father’s family were little calculated to 
tmprove my outward conduct; I therefore had resolved on 
Living at the university and taking pupils, when two unexpect- 
edevenis greatly altered the posture of my aifairs, viz: my 

vther’s death and the arrival ofan uncle from the Indies. 

This uncle [had very rarely heard my father mention, and 

was generally believed, that he was long since dead; when 
i¢ arrived in England only a week too lute to close his broth- 

seyes. Tam ashamed to confess, what I belicve has been 
“ten experienced by those whose education has been better 
ihan their parents, that my poor father’s ignorance and vul- 
rar language, had often made me blush to think { was his 
on; and at his death I was not inconsolable fur the loss of 
that, which I was not unfrequently ashamed to own. My 
incle was but little affected, for he had been separated from 
his brother more than thirty years, and in that time he had 
aequired a fortune which he used to brag would make’a na- 
hob’ happy; in short, he had brought over with him the enor- 
mous sum of thirty thousand pounds, and upon this he built 
iis hopes of never-ending happiness. While he was planning 
schemes of greatness and delight, whether the change of chi- 
mate might affect him, or what other cause I know not, but 
he wassnatched from all his dreams of joy by a short illness, 
ef which he died, leaving me heir to all his property. And 
now, behold me at the age of twenty-five, well stocked with 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, possessed of an ample for- 
tune, but so awkward andunversed in every gentlomanlike 
accomplishment, that Iam pointed at by all who see me, as 
thie aealtl y learned clown. 

i have lately purchased an estate, in the country, which 
abounds in (what is called) a fashionable neighbourhood; and 
when you reflect on my parentage and unconth manners, you 
will hardly think how much my company is courted by the 
surrounding fwinilies, (especiatiy vy those who have marriage- 
able daughters;) from these gentlemen Ihave received fami- 
liar calls, and the most pressing invitations, and though I 
wished to accept their offered fricndship, 1 have repeatedly 
excused myself under the pretence of not being quite settled; 
for the truth is, that when Ihave rode or walked, with full 
intention to return their several visits, my heart has failed 
me as I approaehed their gates, and I have frequently re- 
turned homeward, resolving to try itagain to-morrow. 

However, ¥ at length determined to conquer my timidity, 
and, three days ago, accepted of an invitation todine this day 
with one whose open easy manner left me no room to doubt 
a cordial welebme. Sir Thomas Friendly, who lives about 
two miles distant, is a baronet, with about two thousand 
pounds a year estate, joining to that 1 purchased; he has two 
sons and five daughters, all grown up, and living with their 
mother and a maiden sister of Sir Thomas’s, at Friendly-Hall, 
deperdent on their father. Conscious of my unpolished gait, 
i have for some time past taken private lessons of a profes- 
sor, who teaches “grown gentlemen to dance,” and though I 
at first found wondrous difliculty in the art he taught, my 
knowledge of the mathematics was of prodigious use, in tea- 
ching me the equilibrium of my body, and the due adjustment 
of the centre of gravity to the five positions. Having now 
acquired the art of walking without tottering, and learned 
to make a bow, I boldly ventured to obey the baronet’s invi- 
tation toa family dinner, not doubting but my new acquire- 
ménts would enable me to see the ladies with tolerable intre- 
pidity; but, alas! how vain are all the hopes of theory, when 
unsupported by habitual practice. As 1 approached the house, 
a dinner-bell alarmed my fears, lest had spoiled the dinner 
by want of punctuality; impressed with this idea, I blushed 
the deepest crimson, as my name was repeatedly announced 
by the several livery servants, who ushered me into the libra- 
ty, hardly knowing whxt or whom I saw; at my first entrance, 
i summoned all my fortitude, and made my new learned bow 
io lady Friendly, but unfortunately in bringing back my left 
foot to the third position, I trod upon the gouty toe of poor 
Sir Thomas, who had followed close at my heels, to be the 
nomenclator of the family. The confusion this occasioned 
in me is hardly to be conceived, since none but bashful men 
can judge%f my distress, and of that description the number I 
believe is very small. The Baronet’s politeness by degrees 
dissipated my concern, and I was ast see how far 
good breeding could enabie him to su s feelings, and 
to appear with perfect ease, after so p lan accident. 
cheerfulness of her Ladyship, and the familiar chat of 












@ ‘he young ladies, insepsibly led me tg throw offmy reserve 





and sheepishness, till at length I ventured to join itv conver- 
sation, and even to start fresh subjects. The library being 
richly furnished with books in elegant bindings, I conceived 
Sir Thomas to be a man of literature, and ventured to give 
my opinion concerning the several editions of the Greek clas- 
sics, in which the Baronet’s opinion exactly coincided with 
my own. To this subject1 was led, by observing an edition 
of Xenophon in sixteen volumes, which (as I had never before 
heard of such a thing) greatly excited my curiosity, and I 
rose up to examine what it could be: Sir Thomas saw what I 
was about, and (as I suppose) willing to save me trouble, 
rose to take down the book, which made me more eager to 
prevent him, and, hastily laying my hand on tho first volume, 
I pulled it forcibly; but lo! instead of books, a board, which, 
by leather and gilding, had been made to iook like sixteen 
volumes, came tumbling down, and unluckily pitched upon a 
Wedgewood inkstand on the table under it. In vain did Sir 
Thomas assure me, there was no harm;]I saw tlie ink stream- 
ing from an inlaid table on the Turkey carpet,.and scarcely 
knowing what I did, attempted to stop its progress with my 
eambric handkerchief. In the height of this confusion, we 
were informed that dinner was served up, and I with joy per- 
ceived that the bell, which at first had so alarmed my fears, 
was only the half hour dinner bell. : 

In walking through the hall and suite of apartments to the 
dining room, I had time to collect my scattered senses, and 
was desired to take my seat betwixt Lady Friendly and her 
eldest daughter at the table. Since the fall of the wooden 
Xenophon, my face had been continually burning like a fire- 
brand, and I was just beginning to recover myself, and to feel 
comfortably cool, when an unlooked-for iccident rekindled 
all my heat and blushes. Having set my plate of soup too 
near the edge of the table, in bowing to Miss Dinah, who po- 
litely complimented the pattern of my waistcoat, I tumbled 
the whole scalding —a my lap. In spite of anim- 
mediate supply of napkins fo wépe the surface of my clothes, 
my black silk breeches were not stout enough to save me from 
the painful effects of thissudden fomentation, and fur some 
minutes my legs and thighs seemed stewing in a boiling caul- 
dron: but recollecting how Sir€Phonttishad digiscd his tor- 
ture, when I trod upon his tq firmly bore my pain in si- 
lence, and sat with my lower @xtremifies parboiled, amidst 
the stifled giggling of the ladies and the servants. 

[ will not relate the several blunders which I made during 
the first course, or the distress occasioned by my being desir- 
ed to carve a fowl, or help to various dishes that stood near 
me, spilling a sauce-boat, and knocking down a salt-cellar; 
rather let me hasten to the second course, “where fresh dis- 
asters overwheimed me quite.” 2 

Thad a piece of rich sweet puddifig. dfety fork; when Miss 
f.ouisa Friendly begged to trouble me fora pigeon that stood 
near me; in my haste, seareely knowing what I did, I whip- 
ped the pudding into my month, hot asa burning coal; it was 
impossible to concenl my agony, my eyes were starting from 
their sockets. At iast, in spite of shame and resolutions I was 
obliged to drop the cause of torment on my plate. Sir Thom- 
as and the ladies all compassionated my misfortune, and-each 
advised a different application, one recommended oil, another 
water, but all agreed that wine was best for drawing out the 
fire; and a glass ofsherry was brought me from the sideboard, 
which I snatched up with eagerness; but, oh! how shall tell 
the sequel? whether the butler by accident miStook, or pur- 
posely designed to drive me mad, he gave‘ile the strongest 
brandy, with which I filled my mouth, already flayed and 
blistered; totally unused to every kind of ardent spirits, with 
tongue, throat, and palate, as raw as beef, what could I do? 
I could not swallow, and clapping my hands upon my mouth, 
the cursed liquor squirted through my nose and fingers like a 
fountain, over all the dishes; and I crushed by bugats of 
laughter from all quarters. In vain did Sir Thom pri- 
mand the servants, and Lady Friendly chide her daughters; 
for the measure of my shame and their diversion was not yet 
complete. To relieve me from the intolerablegstate of per- 
spiration, which this aecident had caused, withdht consider- 
ing what I did, I wiped my facegwith that ill-fated handker- 
chief, which was_still wet fr consequence of the fall 
of Xenophon, and covered al tures with streaks of 
ink in every direction. The imself could not sup- 
port this shock, but joined h y in the general laugh; 
while I sprung from the tab espair, rushed out of the 
house, and run home in an agony of confusion and disgrace, 
which the most poignant sense of guilt could have excited. 

Thus without having deviated from the path of moral rec- 
titude, I am suffering torments like a “‘goblindamn’d.” The 
lower half of me has been almost boiled, my tongue and 
mouth grilled, and I bear the mark of Cain upon my fore- 
head; yet these are but trifling considerations, to the everlasi- 
ing shame which I must feel, whenever this adventure shall 
be mentioned. 




















Singular and Plural.—The Rey. J. L. Garratt was meta 
few years ago, by a young ecclesiastic of Oxford University, 
accompanied by a few pupils under his care, who very jo- 
cosely exclaimed, “Sir, we have had a dispute in our school 
about the difference of the terms phenomenon and phenome- 
na, what is your — of the difference?” The question 
excited all the risible faculties of the philosopher, but when 
sufficiently recovered, he wrote as follows: 

When one bright scholar puts the fool’s cap on, 

He makes himself a real phenomenon; 

If others join him, and like asses bray, 

They altogether make phenomena. 





$$ ennenerevanne 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CELIBACY. 

Extract of a letter frows a gentleman in Philadelphia, to his friend 

in Washington. 

‘Treaily do want to get married,and have been looking round 
my extensive circle of aéquaintance for a partner without 
success—instead of those beautiful domestic creatures our 
country formerly abounded with, wlrose home was their de- 
light, who made their own, and their children’s clothes, who 
attended to the domestic affairs of the house by assisting in 
all its concerns, I find a set of giggling, gossipping triflers, in 
whose minds balls, plays, carriages and novels are uppermos: : 
the kitchen they never enter, they hardly know a head of cab- 
bage from a head of lettuce, or a leg of mutton froma shoul- 
der, though they are great connoisseurs in Ice creams; and as to. 
mending a pair of breeches for a brother or a husband, they 
would ery fie upon you! orfaint were you to propose such an 
indelicate thing to them; while these same fashionables will 
set a whole evening without a blush to hear one of Shakspear’s 
plays—music, dear deligitful music, only studied to show a 
fine arm and a hand ora highly amended piano, not astrine 
of which is ever tuned to please a father or a hasband, who 
are considered heavy old fashioned pieces of furniture, mere 
lurnber about the house—always in the way. 

2 ‘It isa fact, my friend, worth recording, that in al) the pub- 
lie institutions formed in France, by Napoleon for the educa- 
tion of the daughters of those who served or fell in the ser- 
vice of their country, the duty of the house formed a princi 
part of the Union. They were taught with care, writive, 
arithmetic, and keeping house or expense books; mantu-me- 
kers, women-@ilors, and milliners, were employed in teach- 
ing them to cut out and make up every specics of garment. 
and they took turns in groupes of half a dozen from cach ela*s 
to assist experienced cooks in the kitchen of the establish- * 
ments, where they were taught the art of cooking, the price 
and qualities of provisions, and to make pastry, jellies, Kc. 11 
short, every branch of houschold industry was attended,te. 
while reading the best authors, music, drawing, embroide?y 
and dancing occupied a portion of their time. In parts of 
Germany, 1 found this system of education for women had 
been pursued for many years. In Switzerland it is the same 
on asmallerseale. Lfow4eany women do we see in the com- 
mercial society of Franee,*aermany and Switzerland, toking 
charge occasionatl® of their husband’s affairs; attending te 
his books, earrying on his correspondence, aid, in case of his 
death, continuing the business of his house with suecess. 

‘With us these things are too much neglected, to Iress and 
parade the streets in kid or white satin shoes, arrayed in pil 
the colors of the rain-bow, to dash, married ov single. in splen 
did equipage in English style—‘that’s your sort,’ talk loud iy 
company, ogie a dandy, sHwy the old and experienced : 
Narrass servants for ali theiggpetty wants, and theic bu: 
and fathers, for what they cannot afford to give thetn, mone 
to support them in their extravagance, appears to be the sok 
oceupaiion of the females in what is called the fashionable eh 
cles of our beloved country. . My heart sickens on contemplat- 
ing such things. Away with these nondescripts! may they ail 
dic old maids, and waste theirsourness (for sweetness they 
have not) on the desert air;’ men of discernment will seek the 
modest, discreet, retiring female, who will prove a ‘crown of 
glory to her husband.’ 

‘Sweet as the rose ad 
When the dew-drop wets its leaves, 

Unstained and pure 
As is the lilly of the mountain’s snow.’ 

‘When I find suelfa one I will change my forlorn conditio: 
and, if -you undertake to choose her for me, I promise you as 
far as relates to me, she shall pass her time, ; 

‘Calm and unruffled as a summer’s sea, 
When not a breath of wind:blows o’er its surface? 

















VARIETIES. 

A lady being at a party with a very high blaekeap, su 
rounded with scarlet feathers, an illustrious personage re. 
marked, “that she was like a kitchen chimney on fire.” 

A gentleman on horséback finding himself at a spot wh®re 
four roads met, askedgtountrymrn, who was working on one 
of them, where it run to. Clodpole raising himself from his 
stooping posture, scratching his head, replied with agrin, “f£ 
dosen’t know where it runs, Zur, but we find it here every 
morning.”” 

A public functionary once sent in his resignation in a very 
angry letter. It was humourously remarked, that the letter 

id not at all indicate resignation. 

A Counsellor was one day asked by a Judge why he was ai- 
ways employed in Imavish causes. “Why, my Lord,” said 
the Counsellor, “I have been so much in the habit of loosing 
good causes, that I had better undertake bad ones.” 

A nobleman advising his son to keep inferior people at a 
distance; 2 tradesman, who.overheard the admonition, re- 
plied—“I am sorry my lord, you did not give the young gen- 
tle man this advice before he got so deeply into my books.” 

Mr. Sheridan once told Miss E. Harris, that she looked as 
blooming as the spring, but recollecting that the spring was 
not very promising, he added, “I would to God the spring 
would look like you.” 

The answer to the scholars who met the old woman whe 
was driving her asses, is appropriate. ‘Good morrow, good 
mother of asses;” said one of them. “Good morrow, good 
children?” quoth the woman. 
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THE GLEANER. 


LAW ANECDOTES.—We do not know,—nor is it of any 
consequence to be known,--where Mr. Noah picked up the 
iwo following anecdotes of Massachusetts Lawyers. The 
metal is current, and will pass any where for wit, without 
ihe stamp of the mint:—Galary. ; ; 

When Judge Paine first came to the bench, he prided him- 
self on his scholastic accuracy, and often corrected the ver- 
hal errors of the lawyers. One morning he came to court 
with a red bandanna tied crosswise over his head, to con- 
real one eye, which had been somehow injured—this appen- 
dage detracted somewhat from his dignity on the bench. At 
that time Governor Strong was at the bar, and in making 
some remarks, used th®law phrase cui bono, pronouncing it 
ki. *Kuei bono,” said Judge Paine; and observing that Mr. 








_ Strong stood silent, he repeated it, ““Ku-i bono, Mr. Strong, 


Ku-i.” The barrister’s face then lighted yp, with one of those 
jaternal ilustrations of satisfaction that, with bim, seldom 
degenerated into a smile, and he said, to the utter extacy of 
Ais brethren—“May it please your honor, whenT was a boy, 
-and wastaught to scan, I used to say ‘Monstrum horrendum 
informe ingens evi lumen ademptum.’ ’? The quotation from 
Virgil he sganned, and pronounced the word in dispute ki. 
The application was instantly perceived, and the meaning is, 
rhugedorrible shapeless nronster, who had lost one eye. This les- 
sonentirely. cured the Judge of his folly. , 

At a trial in the Supreme Court, when a perplexing case 
had been-ostinately argued, and unnecessarily protracted, 
ihe Chief Justice said to his Associate on his left hand, ‘“‘Bro- 
ther Paine, I wish you would charge the Jury in this case , for 
1 feel that Jam prejudiced against one of the parties.” “And 
{replied Judge Paine, ‘“‘am inthe same situation.” ‘Then, 

f you please, I am just the man,” said the late Judge Tha- 
cher, ‘forlam prejudiced against both.” 
." ees 

MR. ADAMS.—A number of anecdotes of the late Mr. 

Adams, have been recently given to the public in a Historical 


-Aecount of the town of Quincy. The following is one of 
, them, related in Mr. Adams’s own language: 


“When I was a boy, I had tostudy the Latin Grammar; 
but it was dull and I hated it. My father was anxious to send 
me to college, and therefore I studied the grammar till! 
could bear with it no longer; and going to my father, I told 
hira I did not like study, and asked for other employment. It 
was opposing his wishes, and he was quick in his answer 
‘Well, John,’ said he, ‘if Latin grammar does not suit you, 
vou may try ditching, perhaps that will; my meadow yonder 
aeeds a ditch, and you may put by Latin and try that.’ 

“This seemed a delightful change, andto‘the meadow! 
went. But I soon found ditehing harder than Latin, and the 
vst forenoon was the longest I ever experienced. That day 
{ ate the dread oflabor, and glad was I when night came on. 
‘fhat nicht | made some comparison between Latin grammar 
aud ditching,*Unt said not a word about it. i dug the next 

yon, and wanted to return to Latin at dinner, but it was 
humiliating, and I could notdo,ity., At night, toil conquered 
pride; and I told my fag, og@Pof tc severest trials of my 
iife, that, if he chose, Bageuld go back to Latin grammar. 
iTe was glad of it, and if 1 lie since gained any distinction, 


it has been owing tothe two days labor in that abominable 
ditch.” 








THE MARVELLOUS.—The following story is given by an 
zastern editor, as an offset to a horrible one which has gone 
the rounds of the newspapers, of a discovery made in Havan- 
ua of a pasiry-cook decoying negro children to the shop, who 
were butchered and their bodies converted to the making of 
niace pies ! 

ome: of thes: wizzards, known by the appellation ofa 

German Doctor,” a title that is worth more, among the cre- 
dulous and ignorant, than a Diploma from the British Col- 
lege of Physicians, was called upon to attend the husband of 
a poor Woman, who Jay sick with the consumption. After 
consulting the unfortunate’ man’s case, the Doctor directed 
the old lady to make him a broth consisting of six grains of 
salamoniac, and six young poppies. The matron, not exact- 
ly. recognizing the broken English of the Doctor, understood 
hime go say, six old almanacs, and six young puppies, and ac- 
cordingly threw into the pot, those very delicious articles, 
whieh she boiled and boiled, till weary of ever forming an 
admixture, she gave the precious porridge. to the patient, 
who was hardly capable of swallowing it. When the Doctor 
negerned, she informed him, that the patient eat the puppies, 
owt that she found it impossible to make him swallow even 
one of the alinanacks. Whether old almanacks and boiled 
poppies, are more palatable than mince pies, made out of 
dead negroes, is a question which we refer to the gourmand 
for his decision. The one story is as probable as the other. 


MA E DE STAEL.—Mad. N. S. ha® come to Coppet 
from. G@peva, in M. Necker’s carriage, and had been over- 
turned inthe way, but without receiving any injury. On 
mentioning the aecident to Mad. de Stael on her arrival, she 
asked with great vehemence, who had driven; and on being 
told that it was Richel, her father’s ordinary coachman, she 
exclaimed in an agony, “My God, he may one day overturn 
my father!” and rung instant y-with violence for his appear- 
ance. While he was coming, she paced about theroom in 
the greatest possible agitation, crying out at every turn, “M 
inther, my poor father! he might have been overturned!” and 
‘utuing to her friend, ‘‘at your age, and with your slight per- 
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son, the danger is nothing—but with his age and bulk! I can- 
not bear to think of it... Phe coachman now come in; and 
this lady, so mild and indulgent and reasonable with all her 
attendants, turned to him in a sort of phrenzy, and witha 
voice of solemnity, but choked with emotion, said “Richel, 
do you know that fama woman of genius?” The poor man 
stood in astonishment—and she went on, louder, “Have you 
not heard, I say, that I ama woman of genius?” Coachy 
was still mute. ‘Well, then, I tell you that I am a woman 
of genius—of great genius—of prodigious genius!—and I tell 
you more—that all the genius I have shall be exerted to se- 
cure your rotting out your days in a dungeon—if ever you 
overturn my father!” Even after the fit was over, she could 
not be made to laugh at her extravagance; but was near be- 
ginning again—and said, “and what had I to conjure with 
but my poor genius?” 


THE NOR 





ICE FRUIT ANECDOTE.—An honest sea officer, attend- 
ed an entertainment given by an English gentleman in the city 
of Agrigentum, in Italy. The desert consisted ofa great va- 
riety of fruits, anda still greater variety ofices. These were 
so disguised in the shapes of peaches, figs, oranges, nuts, &c., 
that a person unacquainted with ices might very easily have 
been taken in.—One of the servants carried the figure of a 
fine large peach to the captain, who unacquainted with de- 
ceit of any kind, never doubted that it wasareal one, and 
cutting it through in the middle, in a moment he had one 
large half of it in his mouth; at first he only looked grave, and 
blew up his cheeks to give it more room; but the violence of 
the cold soon getting the better of his patience, he began to 
turn it about from side to side in his mouth, his eyes rushing 
out water, till at last, able to hold no longer, he spit it out 
upon his plate, exclaiming with an oath, “A painted snow- 
ball!” and wiping away his tears, he turned in a rage to the 
Italian servant that had helped him, with “you maccaroni 
rascal, what did you mean by that?” The fellow, who under- 
stood not a word of it, could not forbear smiling, which still 
convinced the captain the more that it was a trick: “What, 
do you laugh you villain?” and he was just going to throw 
the rest of the snow-ball in his face, when he was checked by 
one of the company; and eooling down a little, added, “very 
well, I only wish I had the raseal on board ship-——-he should 
have a cool dozen before he could say Jack Robinson, for all 
his painted kick shaws.” 

THE LION.—We are indebted te a review in the last Lit- 
erary Gazette, for the following very interesting particulars 
of the Lion of Southern Africa, as detailded by Mr. Thompson, 
in his ‘Travels and Adventures’’:—[ Eng. pap.] 

Nerrow Escape.—As we travelled along, I observed my Hot- 
tentot continually looking out for the spoor [track] of human 
feet, being exccedingly anxious to get some kraal before 
night; but the only traeks he could discover were those of 
wild animals, and of their pursuer, the lion. The foot prints 
of the latter were sa frequent and so fresh, that\it was evident 
these tyrants of the desert were numerous and near to us. 
Frederick, (the guide) also remarked to me, that wherever 
such numbers of the large game were to be seen, we might be 
certain, lions were not far distant. The numerous skeletons 
of animals scattered over the plain, presented sufficient proofs 
of the justness of our apprehensions, and these soon confirm- 
ed by ocular evidence. We were jogging pensively along, 
the Hottentot with two horses, about ten yards befure me—I 
following with the other two: Frederick was nodding on his 
saddle, having slept little, I believe, the preceding night. In 
this posture, happening to cast my eyes on one side, I beheld 
with consternation two monstrous lions reclining under a mi- 
nosa bush, within fifteen yards of our path. They were re- 
clining lazily on the ground, with half-opened jaws; shewing 
their terific fangs. 1 saw our danger, and was aware that no 
effort could save us if these savage beasts should be tempted 
to make a spring. I collected myself therefore, and moved 
on in silence; while Frederick, without percciving them, rote 
quietly past. I followed him exactly at the same pace, keep- 

ng my eyes fixed upon the glaring monsters, who remained 
perfectly still. When we had got about seventy or eighty 
yards from them, I rode gently up to Frederick, and desiring 
him to look over his shoulder, shewed him the lions. But 
such a face of terror I never beheld, as he exhibited on per- 
ceiving the danger we had sonarrowly escaped. He was as- 
tonished, too, that he had not previously observed them, be- 
ing like most of his countrymen, very quicksighted. He said, 
however, that I had acted very properly in not speaking, or 
evincing the least alarm while passing the lions: for, if I had, 
they would probably not have Ict us pass so quietly. Most 
likely, however, we owed our safety to their hunger being 


animal they had killed, a quagga, as-it seemed to. me from 
the hurried glance I had in passing. 

Futal Boast.—In the course of conversation, our hostess, the 
Juffrona Maré, gave an account of the recent death of one of 
her relations inthe following manner: On the first of January 
a party of friends andneighbors had met together to celebrate 
New Year’s day: and having got heated with liquor, began 
each boastingly to relate the feats of hardihood they had per- 
formed. Maré who had been a great hunter of elephants 
(having killed in his day above forty of those gigantic animals) 
laid a wager that he would go into the forest, and pluck three 
ly perform- 
ed, and returned safely with the trophy to his comrades. But 





not satisfied with this specimen of his audacity, he laid 





satiated; for they oo to have been just devouring some | 
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another bet that he would return and shoot the same animal 
on the instant. He went accordingly with his mighty roar,— 
bat never returned. He approached too incatiously, and hig 
first shot not proving effective, the enraged animal rushed up- 
on him before he could re-load, or make his escape, and hav- 
ing first thrust his tremendous tusks through his body, trat- 
pled him to a cake.—Thompson’s Southern Africa. 


EARTHQUAKE—An Illinois paper thus notices the shock 
ofan earthquake in that region. The idea of the uses of these 
shocks—or rather, as the paper has it, of the “inconvenience” 
of them, in causing the people to repeat their prayers, in 
which some are, it is added, a wee thing rusty—is character- 
istically enough expressed. Site 

The same paper, in declining the communication of a cor- 
respondent, assigns as the reason that ‘“‘wehave come to the 
resolution to abolish, in our paper, huntan sacrifice, unless 
where the public good demands it.” 

About one o’elock, on the morning of the 7th inst. another 
severe thock of an earthquake was felt in this place. Their 
frequent occurrence, this season, has occasioned considerable 
alarm among some of our citizens, though to the old settlers 
they are nothing new. Judging from the nature of our coun- 
try, and the sensations of the shocks, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the cause of the trémor is not here, and that we 
only feel the effects of the explosions which take place at an 
immense distance, and which give a great concussion,decreas- 
ing as you recede from the place oferuption. On the whole 
we would conclude that these earthquakes can be of no oth- 
er inconvenience to the people here than that of impelling 
them frequently to repeat their prayers—and even this may 


be a benefit, by recalling to their memory a concatenation of 


words and ideas in which some of them may have grown rus- 
ty for want of use. 





ANTIQUITIES.—Many remains have recently been discoyr- 
ered of ancient and unknown inhabitants in the county of 
Monroe. During the late great freshet, the waters of the 
Towaliga, baving risen to an unusual height, overflowed 
rising ground on the plantation of Mr. Mann, near Wiison’s 
bridge, in a bead, on the south side of the creek. The surface 
of the earth being washed away, laid bare (what a»pears to 
have been) the site ofa fortification, occupying the space of 
three or four acres. The ground had breviously been cleared 
and cultivated, withouf making the discovery.—Many an- 
tique and curious articles have been picked up. Among those 
we have seen, are gunlocks of rude construction, a part of a 
sword hilt and blade, small axes, pieces of gun barrels, a 
great variety of spikes and nails, and a small marlin spike, 
brass hand-bells, plate brass, pieces of earburetted iron, a 
variety of beads, and among them those gilt or inlaid with 
gold, a small tube, part formed of a greenish kind of stone, 
and a part of lead, ingeniously fastened together, but for what 
purpose, cannot be conjectared. Large Knives, irons appar- 
ently belonging to a plane; flints, musket balls, a jug which 
would contain about a gallon, of rude manufacture, and many 
other articles. Great quantities of broken potters’ ware 
were scattered over the ground, of quite a different quality 
to any we have ever seen inuse. Little or no cast iron has 
been found, from which it would appear that their cooking 
utensils must have been ofearthen, A great number of pieces 
of stone, handsomely manufactured apparently into quoits, 
are found. Many of the articles are in an extraordinary state- 
of preservation. In walking over the grovnd at every step 
something appears; the stumps of large oaks may be seen, 
which have grown in piles of ashes and coals. The parts of 
light wood posts, inserted in the earth, yet remain—the 
whole surface of the ground appears to be of artificial for- 
mation. In the neighborhood, we are informed, are other 
Similar remains. 

From nothing that has yet been found, can any idea be for- 
med, who the inhabitants were, or when they resided here. 
Some of the articles might have belonged to Indians-or hun- 
ters; but from many evidences we are sure others were used 
by a people of whom we have no record or tradition. Some 
of them are evidently of European manufactare—others do- 
mestic. That these works were erected by Spaniards, or 
Spanish trading companies, is generally believed; but without 
any apparent authority, other than that some remains, evince 
that they belonged to Catholics. Frequently they are met 
with in Georgia, Florida, and elsewhere, and often of consid- 
erable extent. One on Brown’s Mount, seven miles below 
this place, alone encloses forty acres, which must have requi- 
red more men to construct, or defend, than ever were attach- 
ed to a trading company. 

When Noah planted the first vine, and retired, Satan a 
proached it and said—“I will nurture you, charming pliant!” 
He quickly fetched three animals; a sheep, a lion, and ahog, 
and killed one after another, near the vine. The virtue of 
the blood of three animals penetrated it, and is still manifest 
in its growth. When a man drinks one goblet of wine, he is 
then agreeable, gentle, and friendly; that is the nature of the 
lamb. When he drinks two, he is a lion, and says, “who is like 
me!” he then talks of stupendous things. When he drinks 
more, his senses forsake him, and at length he wallows ia the 
mire. Need it be said, that he then resembles a hag. 


The house where Bernadin de St. Pierre was born, in Havre, 










has fallen in nds of a Frenchman worthy to possess it. 
He has deco: with a black marble slab, on which is 
engraved, “Ici 





it Bernadin de St. Pierre, Van 1737.” 
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London Female Fashions for August. 


(From La Belle Assemblee.) 


Walking Dress.—A dress of white jackonet muslin, with 
four flounces, falling one over the other, cutin strawberry 
leaves. The body made high, and en garbe, the sleeves, en 
gigot, with mancherons formed of muslin, cut in three straw- 
berry leaves, each trimmed round with very narrow Jace. A 
leghorn hat, ornamented with branches of fern, and ribbon 
of straw colour and green tartan; the strings ina long loop; 
{indian red scarf of Chinese crape, embroidered all over with 
silk of the same colour, and superbly finished at the ends by a 
broad fringe, headed with net works. Slippers of light blue 
kid. Parasol of white silk, striped crosswise with chesnut 
‘brown. 

(From the World of Fashion.) 

Evening Dress.—A dress of crape, the colour of the China 
rose, bias folds round the border, the points a l’Espagnol, up- 
wards; between these points, of which there are two rows, 
are placed rich embroidery; the body made in the Anglo- 
Greek style, girt round the waist with a medallion of an an- 
tique head clasping it in@ront. Sleeves en gigot of white 
crape, with a double row .of antique points, at the wrist, 
clasped with an antique cameo head. Barege gauze scarf, 
of yellow, with three broad stripes at the end of China-rose- 
colour. Hat of the same colour as the dress in crape, with 
three Bird-of-Paradise tails, one under the brim on the right 
side, the two others drooping over on the left side. Ear-rings 
u la girandole, of rubies. 

i 
THE DRAMA. 

The London Courier gives the following article relating ta 
theatricals: 

“A plan_.is said to have been concerted for the total aboli- 
dion of the star system, as it is called, at the regular Theatres, 
which only waits the arrival of Mr. Price to be confirmed. 
Should the Managers and proprietors agree, each Theatre 
will gradually acquire a good companny of actors, after the 
manner of the old school, which these managers, by their 

rofligate competition, gnd high salaries given to individuals, 
= during late years, sadly undermined, merely to gratify 
the inordinate vanity and extravagant demands of actors who 
call themselves Stars, nearly to their own ruin—and to the 
@estruction of the character and attraction of the legitimate 
drama.” From this plan, ifcarried into effect, the audiences 
would reap great benefit; the substantial drama, which holds 
the mirror up to nature, would be re-established, and the mer 
its of performers would be more equitably ranked and re- 
warded. Whether the benefits of the system would be ex- 
tended to this country is a question of some diffieulty, as even 
supposing it adopted in England, we might still receive as 
stars those whoshould find it for their health or profit to cross 
the Atlantic; yet, no doubt, in some degree the same plan 
would be adopted here, and the sooner the better, if it estab- 
lishes an improved taste,and brings a greater portion of talent 
into the companies of our theatres. Formerly it required a 
company of men of abilities to represent a sterling Comedy 
or Tragedy: now, one mansutains the whole, and performers 
by the contrast they present to the brilliancy of the meteor, 
help to increase his attractions at the expense of themselves, 
the public, and the author. As long as this method fills the 
houses, the managers are uninterested, although the public 
mourn over the nightly murder of Shakspeare. In England, 
however, it seems that the evil is about producing its own 
remedy, and it is fortunate that it isso: for its existence 
must eventually have eradicated all taste for the legitimate 
Drama.—W. Y. Eve. Post. 


A very curious scene occurred at the Dublin Theatre a few 
weeks since. The opera of Guy Mannering was performed. 
Miss C—— played Julia Mannering and sung her songs horri- 
bly out of tune. In the duct. ‘Now hope now fear,’ her 
screaming was more discordant than the notes of the peacock. 
The audience laughed, and Braham tittered, the lady became 
enraged, and the audience became more funny. At length her 
fury rose tosuch a pitch that hissing superseded the less angry 
manifestation of dislike. She darted forward, and command- 
ed the orchestra to cease, and she addressed the audience in 
the following manner:—‘To one of my sex it is painful to be 
obliged to address an audience, but my natural timidity— 
{loud laughter]—aye, to be sure, my delicacy—[increased 
jaughter]-—on this occasion, shall not prevent me, I have 
been now for two years endeavouring to please you and I have 
not succeeded. [Hear.] You are hard to be pleased. I shall 
leave you.—[Cries from the gallery,] ‘Ah’ don’t—leave us a 
lock of your hair fora keepsake?’ J shall leave you—I quit 
you this moment forever—aye forever!’ The lady marched 
off, and shouts of laughter and hissing accompanied her re- 
tirement. She did not appear afterwards. 

EE 


Names.—Every man has a right to choose a name for his 
children, but we doubt whether a father is justified in giving 
his son so ineffably absurd an appellation as James Rich’d Na- 
poleon Bonaparte Peter Winslow—the son of a shoemaker in 
Maine. We recollect a father proposing to name his son, 
Thomas Jefferson Madison Robinson Rowlandson Richardson, 
to which a friend recommended the addition of Hog-pen, 
Board-fence, and Wood-pile. 





MARYLAND PASTORALS. 
[BY THE AUTHOR OF “MERLIN,” A DRAMA. 
PASTORAL I. 
( Written June 12, 1827.) 

On Severn’s shores, I wake the sylvan strains, 
Where piny forests strive with verdant plains, 
Severn,—whose streams to Chesapeake convey 
Arnndel’s harvests,—Jndian corn and hay— 

On whose bright waves majestically glide 
Wood-freighted barks to cut Patapsco’s tide; 


Thence with their stores to glad the famous town, 


That gained in recent wars such high renown. 
Muses, if ever from your sacred hill 
Yelent me aid,—O be propitious still! 


Twas in that hour when daily labours cease, 
And snug in straw repose the cackling geese, 
And gabbling turkies wend their anxious way 

To seek a lodging in some neighboring tree, 
When from each farm-yard, borne upon the gale, 
Unnumbered sounds the raptured ear assail, 

Of barking dogs, and the sonorious horn, 

And the sweet notes of “‘cows among the corn,”— 
A youth and maiden, in whose tender breasts, 
Fair Venus’ doves had built their downy nests, 
To get their souls in sympathetic sighs, 

And drink love’s nectar from alternate eyes, 
Sought a recess, fast by the rolling stream, 
Where Petrarch might of love and Laura dream; 
On either side the lofty pines arise, 

Like spiry columns, pointing to the skies: 
Before, fair Severn’s silver currents flow, 

And fields of corn appear in view below;— 
When thus the youth, who felt a wondrous smart, 
In that same region which contains the heart, 
Address’d the maiden of transcendant charms, 
The loveor envy ofthe neighboring farms; 

For none, like her, the snowy wool could tease, 
Turn the brisk wheel, or force out hogshead cheese: 
And none, like her, the bounteous udder press’d, 
Or fix’d love’s arrows in a shepherd’s breast. 
Long had our swain the lovely damsel wooed, 
But her stern dad his earnest suit withstood; 

For he no house, nor farm, nor field did own, 
Therefore not fit to pick so sweet a bone,— 
Some other rib must Richard choose,—alas! 

For he that’s poor ’s nobetter than an ass. 

But as we said,——-his hand upon his breast, 
Young Richard thus the charming maid address‘: 


RICHARD. 
O Betty, dear, how horrid is my fate, 
My love thus thwarted by thy father’s hate; 
Ah coult! I think that thou returnst my love, 
And to thy Richaré wilt <3 constant prove 
As he will prove to thee!—O Betty say, 
Whatsun of hope can drive these clouds away 
Thou art my dearest, sweetest, noblest bliss, 
By this embrace, and this most tender kiss, 
I swear no other nymph shall have a part 
Of this baked meat that oncé was Richard’s heart, 
Till death come kindly to afford relief, 
And swallows down at once my love and grief. 


Some men there are who seek for wealth and fame, 


Wretches unknown to love’s delicious flame; 

I'd ask not wealth nor fame, were Betty mine, 

Content on pone and possum-fat to dine, 

And clothed in kersey, with a conscience cleav, 

Wish not to fill the presidential chair. 

Where’er I go,—towards the wood or mill, 

Or through the fields, thy form is present still. 

Whether the fodder from the stack I foat, 

Or washa sheep, or kill a yearling shoat, 

Or drive the plough between the youthful corn, 

Rub down a horse, or sound the dinner horn, 

All, all, alike indifferent to me, 

My thoughts still fondly must revert to thee, 

Then tell me, dearest, may I hope return 

Of these soft flames that in my bosom burn? 

BETTY. 

Richard, so far as modesty allows, 

J’]] meet thy passion, and return thy vows; 

That love is feeble which, like milk in June, 

Turns from its former sweet tosour so soon. 

Mine is a passion that shall spin out life, 

Or fortune’s wheel shall turn me up thy wife. 

Know then, dear youth, while Betty doth exist, 

Her love with thine she’ll ever strive to twist. 

And when stern death shall cut the vital thread, 

Her latest breath shall bless thy flaxen head. 
RICHARD. 

O do not cease, sweet maid, sosoon to speak, 

Still let that voice its fence of coral break™ 

While I, attentive, shall forget ’tis night, 

Fix’d like a cornstalk with the dear delight. 

When Betty opes her ruby lips, forbear 

Ye feathered throngs to pour your notes in air, 

Nor with your discords interrupt the fair. 

When Betty shines, O moon othiew thy rays, 

Her roseate light shall emulate the day’s:— 





O could I tell one half the charms, my dear, 
That in thy form and features now appear, 
These rocky shores would answer to my strain, 
And air-tongued echo send it back again, 
Thy face, where one may scarcely see a speck, 
Thy tapering waist, round arm and snowy neck; 
Thy teeth just seen behind the luscious lip, 
(Where bees might sit, and honey’d neetar sip,) 
As when a pearly row of Indian corn, 
Peeps from the green recess wherein ’twas born; 
Thy lips not green,—ah, there the similie 
Will not hold good between the corn and thee; 
Thy lips may boast a far superior dye 
To that with which young morning decks the sky! 
When summer’s suns pour down their burning rays, 
In shady groves the cattle shun the blaze; 
But Richard, dearest, Richard never flies, 
From the sweet sun-shine of his Betty's eyes. 
There will I bask in a perpetual day, 
Tho’ sun and moon and stars all fade away. 
Sheep love to nibble on the verdant mead, 
Fresh locks of hay delight the generous steed; 
Cows on the purple-coloured clover dine, 
And nothing comes amiss to grunting swine 
But Betty’s lip to me’s a richer feast, 
Than all that heav’n bestows on man or beast. * 
BETTY. 
The turkies much in Indian corn delight, 
And our graymalkin loves fresh meat to bite; 
Much ducks enjoy the spring’s refreshing showers, 
And bees suck honey from the fruits and flowers: 
All these may please, but I still more rejoice, 
To hear the sound of Richard’s tuneful voice. 
RICHARD. 
O look, my love, alas! our vows are vain, 
I see your father coming down the lane— 
You know, full well, how farmer Thresham hates 
To see us thus engaged in close debates. 
Escape we cannot,—what can now be done! 
This meeting will afford but little fun. 
See here he is, a horsewhip in his hand, 
His fierce displeasure how shall we withstand ——- 
Good evening, farmer, ’tis delightful weather— 
THRESHAM. 
Quite fine;--O ho, I’ve caught you both together. 
Fine weather, ha, quite pleasant ’tis indeed, 
But what are you about,—good sir proceed;— 
Pray miss don’t hang your head;—a charming sight, 
To see young lovers kiss and hug by night. 
¥ou both look pale;—I’m sorry I protest, 
To spoil such sport;—come gentles be at rest. 
I see it is in vain to make a noise, 
We cannot keep apart those girls and boys. 
’Tis nature calls them;—nature they obey, 
Nor heed a farthing what we fathers say. 
But come along Dick, Betty shall be thine, 
Your hands tomorrow Parson Cobb shall join. 
Forgive me, Richard ql heats past forget, 
And from my hands receive the eharming Bet, 
Than whom a fairer dam@@f in the state, 
Ne’er won ashepherd’s heart, or washed a piate. 
[END OF THE FIRST PASTORAL. | 





Lirerary.—Lady Morgan has a new novel in press, whiclt 
will soon be published, entitled “The O’Briens and the O’Fla- 
hertys.” 

The two first editions of “Napoleon's history according to 
himself,” edited by Gallois, have beensoldin Paris, aud » 
third has just appeared, enlarged with the addition of a num 
ber of particulars recounted by Napoleon hisiself. 

Harvard University has conferred the honorary degree ¢4 
Doctor of Laws on Bushrod Washington, of Virginia, and on 
Horace Binney of Philadelphia. 

Macbeth, as a lyrical tragedy, in three acts, with music by 
M. Chelard, has lately been produced by the Royal Musics! 
Academy of Paris. 

Mr. Moore is at present wholly oceupied in writing the lite 
of Lord Byron. 

Mr. Grigg, of Philadelphia, hasjust published in a neat vo!- 
ume of nearly 250 pages, ‘Duchaton Pathology.’ The aiu- 
thor of the work holds a high rank among European Medica! 
writers; and the present volume isan abstract of the las! 
course of lectures that the celebrated Duchat prepared fo: 
his classes. The work is translated from the French by Jo- 
seph Togno, student of medicine, and may be rendered cre“- 
itable to his literary character. The intrinsic merits of the 
work, however, will entitle him to higher thanks from those 
whose studies or practice render them capable of judging of 
its merits. , 

E. Bliss, New-York, has in press, “A voyage ta the Moon,” 
by an American‘author. From the merit and succesg of some 
of the writer’s former productions, and from the proof sheets 
which we have overlooked, we anticipate much amusément 


ftom the work. The style isneat and elegant. The scope , 


of the author we cannot ascertain, from the few sheets we 
have seen; but conjecture that his object is to veil philosophi- 
cal satire, under an account of the manners and customs of 
the Morosophians, a natién whom he found in the lunar re~ 
gions.—[ Commercial Adv.] 

According to the report of MM. Pelletier and Caventou, to 
the French Academy of Medicine, 90,000 ounces of sulphate 
of guinia, was manufactured in 1826 in France. 
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Important Decision.—The application fore Mandamus a- 
eginst the Trustees of the Associate Reformed Congregation 
in this city, which was argued at the last terin of Baltimore 
Uounty Court by Messrs. Faney and Winchester on the part 
of the Petitioners, and by Messrs. Wirt (Attorney General of 
the United States) and R. B. Magruder on behalf of the Rev. 
Mr. Dunean and the Trustees, has been decided by the Chief 
Justice before whom it was argued, in favor ofthe Trustees.— 
{he opinion of Chief Justice Archer was filed on Wednesday. 

gg 
Death of Mr. Canning—The ijast accounts from England fur- 
nish intelligence of a most important character: Mr. Canning, 
whose indisposition was announced by a former arrival, but 
which was not considered dangerous, has paid the great debt 
of nature. He died at Chiswick, the villa of the Duke of 
His disease was of a most 
painful nature, and caused intense suffering till the last hour 
of his existence. Mr. Canning during his illness expressed a 
nost anxious desire that the principles and policy should be 
tinued which had led to his own elevation, and which had 
»'aced his country in a situation as to fix the eager attention 
or the world to every movement made by her. From the ap- 


| »ointment of his successor, Lord Goderich, the friend and a- 


ble supporter of Mr. Canning, it would appear that the king 
fs determined to adhere to the policy of the latter—indeed it 
vas immediately announced, when Lord Goderich was direct- 
ed to form a new cabinet, that there would be no change in 
the principles upon which the government of his predecessor 
had been established. The appointment of the present Pre- 
mier is said to have given very general satisfaction. But his 
talents are not of that high order which characterized his 
iyiond, who commanded the respect of an admiring world, and 
ed into submission an opposition composed of the most il- 
strious and powerful members which ever threatened an 
iinistration in Great Britain. The probable consequences 
dant on this event, it would seem fruitless to conjecture: 

t we cannot but believe that the party pow in power, de- 
ed of the services of its greater leader, will not long sus- 
itself against the shocks which will probably be renew- 
by the friends of the former ministry, whose retirement 


14 om office was occasioned solely by the appointment of Mr. 


9 anning to the head of the government. 


Mr. Canning was the disciple of the younger Pitt. Having 


formed at Oxford an acquaintance with Jenkinson (Lord Li- 


nool,) and being early introduced to that illustrious min- 





i 


-himself, he was from the first a Pittite, though intimate 
ihat time, with both Sheridan and Fox. The minister, 
uck with the talents of the youthful statesman, had him re- 
mined for Newport in 1793. His maiden speech was made 


ai §.'-nuary of the following year on the occasion of the trea- 


‘| ch justified the anticipations of his friends. 


vith Sardinia, and was a vindication of the ministry, 
Mr. Can- 
entered his 57th year in April last. 


é | wr. Huskisson is spoken of for the office of Chancellor of 


af 


yeaa 


‘well ord Cochrane was much shaken. 


te Exchequer. 
By the aid of tele ic communication, Mr. Canning’s 
’ ith was known in! 10 hours after it had taken place. 
The imperial R n fleet from Croristadt, bound to the 
editerranean, consisting of § ships of the line, 7 frigates, 
hd acorvette, under his Excellency Admiral Siniavin, pass- 
the back of the Goodwin Sands on the 7th August. 
The intelligence from Spain in the French papers is very 
ntradictory, and the Quotidienne describes the desertion of 
p Portuguese troops into Spain, as more considerable than 


r. 
ie funds ut London, Aug. 11, were without animation, 
*he fluctuation in prices was trifling. 
nts from Bucharest, in the French papers, state the 
oh of Greece to be very deplorable, and that confidence 
Differences between 
schid Pacha and Ibrahim Pacha were also said to exist. 
ccounts from Constantinople to the 10th of July describe 
Greeks to be, as heretofore, divided among themselves. 
ir affairs did not appear to be in a prosperous state; but 
e other hand the Turks appear to be capable of follow- 
“§ p their recent successes with effect. 


i 

‘e Kin, of Bavaria has presented to the Corporation of 
¥ a superb volume containing fifty Lithographic 
i, taken fi the of Paintings in his Palace at 
¢@ ch, as a mark ofr t to the Corporation, who had 
nitted tohis Majesty one of the books descriptiv® of the 

{ Canal. ws 
» provisional govertiment of Greece have passed votes 
acs to the President of the United States, the King of 
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upon Philip E. Thomas, Esq. as President of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road Company, he has resigned the situation 
of President of the Mechanics’ Bank of Baltimore, and George 
Brown, Esq. has been elected President of that Institution. 


—_—_—E 

John V. L. M‘Mahon, Esq. is announced as 2 candidate to 
represent this city in the next legislature. The other eandi- 
dates are John S. Tyson, John Stricker, Geo. H. Stewart and 
Danl. Raymond, esqs. 

~~ 

The adoption of resolutions like the following, would, we 
think, display a degree of liberality and good feeling which is 
very far from being pereeptible in the political contest which 
has been so early and so violently commenced throughout the 
United States. The course pursued by many of the partizan 
prints of the day, is such as cannot fail to bring upen our 
country the contempt of every foreigner who Jands upon our 
shores. This resolution was adopted at a meeting of the 
friends of General Jackson, held at M‘Ewensville, Ky. and is 
recommended to the consideration of his friends elsewhere, 
as well as their opponents, as being more in accordance with 
the dictates ef reason and propriety, than that at present pur- 
sued. 

Resolved, That we will througheut the whole contest for 
the Presidential Chair, disapprove of any vulgar, harsh or 
unbecoming epithets or language used in relation to our can- 
didate, or the candidate of the administration party, believ- 
ing that such things tend to inflame the public mind unneces- 
sarily, andhave an injurious effect upon the morals of our 


country. 
a 


St. Mary’s Orphaline Female Sehool.—The most amiable vir- 
tue that adds a lustre to the female character, is charity: it 
displays in a faithful and most pleasing manner, every tender 
quality of the heart, and places the generosity of the soul in 
a glare of light not to be clouded by the imputation of selfish- 
ness. The ladies of Baltimore have, on many occasions, dis- 
played a benevolence of disposition not less creditable to the 
character of our city than to thatof theirsex. The various 
institutions that have been formed under their auspices, 
many of which are supported through their exertions, and all 
tending to alleviate the misery and distress which has been 
entailed on the great human family, fully sustain this asser- 
tion—and none amongst them have so amply repaid, by the 
fruits brought forth, the fostering care bestowed thereon, 
than St. Mary’s Orphaline Female School; and it gives us 
pleasure to state that a Fairhas been appointed to be held at 
the Athenzum, on the second Monday in October next, for 
the benefit of this institution, and that a number of our most 
respectable ladies are actively engaged in the charitable un- 
dertaking, who are not ashamed to devote a portion of their 
time from the attentions of the toilet, the idle visit, or the un- 
profitable perusal of romances, to the accomplishment of a 
work which is alike creditable to the projectors and the per- 
formers. This asylum is under the care of the Sisters of Cha- 
rity, whose whole lives are devoted to acts of benevolence, 
is supported by public generosity, and is a comfortable home 
for destitute orphavs of every sect or denomination of Chris- 
tians. We trust thatour munificent citizens, to whom an 
appeal for acts of benevolence is seldom made inwain, will 
on this meritorious occasion, second the endeavors of these 
amiable ladies, by displaying their accustomed liberality. 

se ie ~ = 

A coroner’s Inquest was held on Tuesday, by James B. 
Stansbury, Esq. at the Maryland Hospital, over the body of 
John Roll, seaman, belonging to the Spanish brig Boleva. 
Verdict of the jury, that he came to his death by a wound re- 
ceived on the inner part of the left arm, near the shoulder, 
partially dividing the arteries, nerves, &c. with a knife or 
other sharp instrument, supposed to have been inflicted by 
the hands of Thomas Fernandez. Thecircumstances of the 
death of John Rollare these: On Monday, in the forenoon, 
the deceased and Thomas Fernandez, both seamen belonging 
to the Spanish brig Boleva, lying in this port, mutually a- 
greed to go out of the city alone into a retired situation, and 
terminate a difference which existed between them, with 
knives, when John Rollreceived a wound which caused his 
death. Fernandez immediately ran off, and has not yet been 
arrested. —— 

A Printerina .—The editor of a Vevay paper states 
that he has been requested “by a man of sense” (7) to omit 
publishing the deaths which may occur in that village; a sec- 
ond person has requested him to publish the decease of indi- 
viduals; a third wishes him to Gen. Jackson; a fourth, to 
laud the administrrtion; while a fifth, with less modesty than 


eo 
In consequence of the engagements whieh have devolved 


Scienriric.—At a recent meeting of the London Society of 
Arts, Lieutenant Hood, of the British Nayy, received a large 
silver medal for an ice saw, for clearing achannel for ships 
navigating through the ice. Thissaw should be known in the 
United States. 

The New York Times says, a gentleman in that city hag 
invented a steam engine of an entirely different construction 
from any hitherto in use--and combining, as is said by 
competent judge, economy of space, weight, fuel, and money, 
and removing the danger of explosion entirely. 





The Winchester Republican of the 7th inst. says, it has 
been requested to state, that Dr. Dudley will not accept the 
appointment of Professor of Surgery in the Maryland Uni- 
versity, but will retain his present situation in the Transy!- 
vania University. 

Fish may be preserved from dying and putrefaction in warm 
weather, by introducing into their throatsa paste made of 
soft bread and brandy, and wrapping them instraw. A little 
should be poured into the mouth after the paste has been put 
in, and great care taken not to wound the fish. They will 
live in this condition ten or twelve days; and then, after being 
placed in fresh water, they in a few hoursrecover from their 
stupor, and are as lively as ever. 





Mr. Buckingham,of the Boston Courier,has associated with 
him as joint proprietor and editor, his son, Mr. J. H. Buck- 
ingham, who has recently returned from Europe, aud whose 
letters have given indication of very handsome editorial 
tact. 

Knowledge is wealth.-—In a neighbouring county, a few days 
since, a man sold his horse to a steanger and received $45 in 
Jersey city bills—Had he been a subscriber for either of the 
newspapers printed under his nose he would have learned 
from it, in season, that this bank had broke. He has since 
subscribed and paid in advance like a man.— Phil. Pat. 


Patrick Kean, aged 22, has immortalized his name by climb- 
ing to the top of a steeple in Ireland, height 116 feet, where 
he deposited his coat, and on the next day re-ascended the 
giddy height for his garment, and balanced himself, head un- 
dermost, on the pinnacle of the steeple! 


i 
-2 good one.—We have heard much of the wonder-workin 
medicine of Dr. Chambers, and read accoonts of the almos 


miraculogs cures it has affected; but no fact in relation to it, 
that h e to our knowledge, is more convincing than the 
followifg which we have from the most unquestionable au- 


thority. 

In a place nota thousand miles from Albany, N. Y. resided 
three notorious drunkards, who were sure to pay their sincer- 
est devotions at the shrine of Bacchus, on every public occa- 
sion. On the last fourth of July, some wags of thettown had 
provided themselves with a supply of Dr. Chambers’ powders, 
and when our bloated heroes of the bowl made their appear- 
ance, under pretence of treating, they plied them well with 
the medicated liquor. The consequnce was that they were 
compelled to leave the field and seek their ings at an early 
hour; but the next day found them craig anos 
ed into sober, temperate men. We area d that they 
have not tasted a drop of intéxicating liquor since that day. 
Theimm@tto now is, ‘touch not, taste not.’ " 

Dreadful Aecident.—The facetious editor of the Darien Ga- 
zette appears to experience more than hisshare of the ills that 
“man is heir to.” The following “distressing accident” fs 
from his paper of Tuesday last. 

“The circumstances are as follows,—On Sunday last, as 
the editor’s boy, Davy, was bringing theveditor his dinner in 
a calabash, consisting of pease soup and a pig’s ear, a squall 
of wind struck him and upset the ash on his head, and 
the contents over his hide. Thus, in one unlucky moment, 
was our editor deprived of his hard earned dinner. Miss Burn- 
pins, who witnessed the accident, is of opinion the boy would 
have been scalded if the soup had been hot!” 


A worthy clergyman in the country caused a road to be 
made through his grounds for the accommodation of the 
neighbourhood.— le he was superintending the workmen, 
a nobleman rode by, whose life was not quite so regular as it 
ought to have been. As he passed, he accosted the clergy- 
man thus—“‘Well doctor, for all your pains I take it this is 
not the road to heaven.”—“True,” repliedhe, “for if it had 
been, I should have wondered at seeing your lordship here.” 


a 


“Antnony,” of Frederick Co. is received, and shall ap- 
pear in our next. 





—— 
MARRIED on Thursday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Hargrove, Mr. James P. Redding. to Miss Hie Ann, secor. 1 
daughter of Mr. John W. Keirle, all of this city. 
In Boston, by the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, Rev. John Thorn 
ton Kirkland, D. D. President of Harvard University, to Miss 
Elizabeth Cabot, daughter of thelate GeorgeC. esq. of Boston. 
* 


Died in Westmoreland county, N. H. Mrs. Celia Harvey, 
o- 








the others, will not subscribe unless he will fill his paper with 
Lnews from Greece! “Thus runs the world away.” 


~~ 


68 . Her death ioned ing three 
plum pill, which were given her by mistehe’ for billows elle 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN. 








DESTRUCTION OF BABYLON. 
The onnexed beautifal stanzas, a metrical version of a sub- 
lime portion of sacred Scripture, are taken from a volume of 
poems lately published in England by a Mr. Knox, entitled 
‘Tar Harp or Zion.” 
Howl, Babylon! howl for the fate of thy land, 
"The terrible day of the Lord is at hand; 
Like the roar from the ocean, the tumult of war 
¥s heard from the nations that gather afar; 
(far they are coming, with banners unfurled, _. 
‘To sweep thce away, like a cloud from the world. 
The hand of the strong shall be weak as a child, 
And the heart of thy brave shall with terror grow wild, 
And the brows of thy haughty shall droop in despair, 
And the wail of thy fearful shall float in the air, 
And the host of thy mighty at sight of thy foes, 
Like a woman in travil, shall shriek in their throes. 
ffow], Babylon! how] at the day of thy doom, 
When the sun of the dawn shall be darkened in gloom, 
And the moon shall grow pale, like a wanderer forlorn, 
And the planets that shone, of their beams shall be shorn, 
And the heavens shall quake at the anger of God, 
And the earth be removed from her ancient abode. 
The valiant, who strive with the spear and thesword, 
Shall fall in the battle, all ghastly and gored, 
And the timorous that fly, like the terrified roe, 
Shali be trodden to earth by the feet of their foe; 
Their wives shall be ravished, their houses despoiled, 
And dashed into pieces each innocent child. 
How!! Babylon! howl, for the season shall come, 
When no mortal shall dwell in thy desolate home, 
But the beasts of the desert shall crowd in thy street, 
And the birds of the islands tegether shall meet; 
And the owlets shall hoot, and the satyr shall play, 
When the king and his people have melted away. 


The following lines to a child are very touching and pretty: 
equally free from extravagant pathetic and baby simplicity. 
TO MARY—WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 


Oh is there not in infant smiles, 
A witching power, a cheering ray, 
Acharm that every care beguiles, 
And bids the weary soul be gay? 


There surely is, for thou hast been 
Child of my heart, my peaceful dove, 
Gladdening life’s sad and chequered scene, 
And emblem of the peace above. 


‘Now all is calm and dark and still, 
And bright the beam the moonlight throws 
Qn ecear wave and gentle rill, 
And on thy slumbering cheeks of rose. 
And may no care disturb that breast, 
No sorrow dim that brow serene, 
And may thy latest years be blest, 
As thy sweet infancy has been. 
SBY THE REV. MR. CROLY. 
Farewell, tle harp, farewell, 
Thy task shallsoon he done, 
And he who loved thy lovely pain, 
Shall like its tones be gone. 
Gone to the bed where mortal pain, 
Pursues the weary heart in vain. 
ished no tears, light passes by 
The pang that melts in tears, 
The stricken bosom that cansigh 
No mortal arrow bears, 
When comes the heart’s true agony, 
The lip is hushed and ¢alm the eye. 
And mine has come, nor more I weep, 
No longer passion’s slave, 
My sleep must be the unwaking sleep, 
My bed must be the grave. 
Thro’ my wild brain no more shall move, 
Or hope or fear or joy orlove. 
{ortemat.| 
The happiest day—the happiest hour, 
My sear’d and blighted heart bas known, 
The brightest glance of pride and power 
' feel has lown— 
Of power, said I? Yes, such I ween— 
But it has vanish’d—long, alas! 
Thevisions of my youthhave been— 
But let them pass.— 
And pride! what have I now with thee? 
Another brow may e’en inheri 
The venom thou hast pour’d om me: 
Bé still my spirit. 
The smile of love--soft friendship’s charm— 
Bright hope itself has fled at last, 
‘T will ne’er again my bosom warm— * 
Tis ever past. 
The happiest@ay,—the happiest hour, , 
Mine eyes shall lin Ay sr seen,— 
The brightest glance of pride and er, 
. I feel ies oi W. H. P. 


‘~ 


Tuomas Genr. 
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; of the fraternity, nothing but a confidence that the same cour- 


4 the most friendly and lix 








MASONIC RECORD. 
AN ADDRESS, 

Pelivered by His Excellency Daniel D. Tompkins, Grand 
Master of Masons.in and for the state of New-York, on che 5th 
of July, A. L. 5820, being the first occasion of taking the chair 
in the Grand Lodge after his installation to the office of 
Grand Master. 

Worshipful Brothers: 
Aware of my inexperience, of late years, in th@transactions 








tesy and liberakity which induced you to confer on me the of- 
fice of Grand Master, wo” "> -~‘ended to the performance 
of its duties, could have «.. acceptance of that honor. 
I shall ever appreciate vu: of your confidence, with 
ection, not only as an hon- 
or of the highest nature,u atifying testimonial of the 
respect and esteem of men mat will always be my great- 
est pleasure to claim as Brothers. 

Although it belongs to more proficient brethren than my- 
self to develope the origin and history of masonry, and to pro- 
nounce its encomium, yet it will not, I hope, be deemed irrel- 
evant, on the present occasion, concisely to review the lofty 
and noble character which has hitherto distinguished our fra- 
ternity, and to indulge in a prospective view of our future 
destinies, and of the benefits that may result from our future 
operations. 

The reflection that this institution is the most ancient of 
all moral, social, political, literary and benevolent societies, 
is | pe cause of pride and satisfaction of every enlightened 
and candid member. History produces no parellel of its du- 
ration. 

Whatever may be the diversity of opinion as to the precise 
period of its commencement, its seems to be conceded by all, 
that it is at least coeval with the building of Solomon’stem- 
ple. What thrones have not been shaken within that space 
of time! What empires have not forevor disappeared from 
the political horizon! What moral, literary, or religious tri- 
bunals, formed within that interval, have not been_broken in- 
to fragments or totally annihilated! Governments, civil, and 
religious, have been instituted anddestroyed. Powers and 
dominions innumerable have arisen and passed away without 
leaving a trace behind. Every thing, but Masonry, seems to 
have been constantly changing from the remotest periods of 
history. About the date of the departure of the Romans 
from Britain, and for a lapse of time afterwards, during the 
sanguinary conflicts that ensued, masonry suffered a decline, 
and then had its only interval of depression. But it was only 
in the dark age which preceded the introduction of Christian- 
ity, that this noble institution drooped for a time. When the 
light of religion had dissipated the prevailing darkness, ma- 
sonry was again revived ~ ihe countenance and patronage 
of the great and Jearned men of the ags, end has ever since 
maintained its pristine vigor and lustre. 

It is equally a source of pleasing redection, in the review 
of our past operations, that our institution is known and em- 
braced throught the whole habitable world; and that its vota- 
ries find brethren and friends, of the same family, wherever 
choice or destiny may convey them. Among the innumera- 
ble characteristics of the craft, it is not the least grateful, 
that besides the promotion of philanthrophy, morality, friend- 
ship, benevolence, civilization, and religion, it has always 
been made subservient to the advancement of literature, and 
the promotion of the fine arts. It is our boast too, that for 
ages past, the most illustrious sovereigns, statesmen, divines 
and philosophers, of every age and country, have been proud 
to enrol themselves as brethren of the most benevolent and 
distinguished association that man ever formed, and that, 
notwithstanding the wide diffusion of its mysteries to brethren 
of all politics, climes and religions, they have been inviolably 
withheld from the rest of the world. 

These considerations, with others, which the heart and 
imagination of every member of this worshipful Grand Lodge 
will easily supply, ought to impress us deeply with the pro- 
priety and necessity of devoting ourselves to the preservation 
of its character and usefulness. To accomplish this desira- 
ble subject, I shall feel myself authorized to p requisition 
the united experience*and wisdom of the brethren of this 
worshipful fraternity... * * 4 ° “4 

To preserve friendship, harmony and social iutercourse in 
the bosom of a lodge, it is desirable, if not indispensable, that 
mutual respect and esteem should be e¢heerished among its 
members; and therefore the greatest cireumspection to 
be exercised inrelation to the morahand charitable Ce 
ter and disposition of candidates for the mysteries " 


fits of the craft. But above all we sh eéxam- 
ine and guard ourselves against the indu of sectarian 
or political feelings within these lis. ‘These have 


been the bane of all moral, charitable, and literary societies 
that ever were formed; and it is in vain to hope, that the pil- 
lars of our fabric, though of long duration and firmly estab- 
lished now, will be exempt from the downfall which the 
same causes have invariably accomplished in other institu- 
tions. Here we are brethren of the same family, endeared 
by ties that ought never tobe broken. Here the lion and the 
lamb truly lie down together. The objects we have in view 
are the same, and concerning them there can be no diversity 
of opinion or sentiment. Let us then cordially unite our 


hearts in the accompli nt of the grand work and duty be- 
fore us, with pi mn their haneeghle and full vhie- 


Mllustrations of the four first degrees of Female Mascnry, in Eu 
rope. By a Lady. 

This isthe title of a work, now selling at the bookstores ip 
Boston. We mag have been guilty of a breach of ctiquette 
(says the Masonic Mirror,) in looking into a work, professed- 
ly belonging to the ladies, and containing too, a great nuin- 
ber of important secrets. If we have been thus guilty, we 
throw ourselves upon their mercy, and appeal to their gen. 
erosity—an appeal, we are assured, will not be made in vein, 
But to the work itself. In the first place then, it is an ingeni- 
ous production; and bating some inaccuracies, will atford 
much amusement and considerable interest. Unlike Morgan’s 
‘“‘I}lustrations,” it is full of historical allusion, and many of 
the interesting incidents, in the sacred volume, are very hap- 
pily introduced. We have not been able to discover any thing 
in it,—though we have not been very critical in our reading, 
that is not marked with propriety and decorum. The curious 
will be satisfied, and the fastidious are not compelled to pur- 
chase. It is about equal to the ephemeral productions of the 
day—containing a proportion of sense, folly, and trash. If it 
be a fair illustration of the principles of female masonry, we 
cannot but regret that they have been thus exposed. We 
think well of the institution as represented, and do believe 
that its purpose was benevolent and kind. We are not able 
to say whether such a society exists in this country—having 
never heard of any. It is unnecessary to say more of the 
work—it is cheap, and those who please can obtain it. 


— a 
MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the gee Chapters and Lodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Hatz in this city, 
for the ensuing week: ‘ 

Monday—Cassia Lonas, No. 45, at 74 0’elock, P. M. 

Tuesday—Kinc Davin’s Lover, No. 68, at 74, P. M. 

Wednesday—Sr. Jonn’s Longe, No. 34, at 74, P. M. 

Thrersday—Wiraman Cuarter, No. 12, at 74, P. M. 

Thursday—Puorntx Lopes, No. 56, at 74, P. M. 

Friday—Concorpia Lopes, No. 13, at 74 P. M. 


HUMOUROUS. 

Moat of our readers have no doubt read some of the letters . 
from the author of the following, detailing his peregrinations 
in the “commercial emporium’’—-the present was written 
during the trial of Jacob Barker. 

JOE STRICKLAND. 
in tother Buls hed, Jewli 18, 1000 800 & 27. 

Lovin Unkle Ben—Yeu mus’nt take no moar ov Jakub's 
Red munny, kase he’s gotintu a darn kind ov a Snarl, un 1! 
expect it wil awl ge tu potinaheep. I kant tell youhou 
tis, not awl on’t,on 
on im un tha kat hawld im at agrate rate. He had aw) 
kreashun athim at wonse. Furst tha tried tu dround him jm 
the Moris Kanaul, but he got out, un jumbt intu the Lyphe 
fun Phire, un lik’d tu hev burnt tu doth—then he dug unde: 
— un got intu the Phultun banck, un turnd out the ho! 

oodle ov um, got awl the munny, un then lafft at um, the 
loryars awl the tyme drivin at him, but tha kud’nt get hold 
on him—he waz jist like Padda’s Phlee, kase when tha put 
their finger on him he was’nt there—finally un tarnully, tho 
kind uv surroundid him un got him intu kourt, un be fit um 





y ikno that a Parsle ov loryers got hold }* 





so hard thathe slipt thru ther fingers. He’s a Pritty day 
kute .man—he noes az mutch lor az inny on um; un by the 
lord Harry tha koud’nt hold him not a bit moar thun yo 
koud hoald a wild pig by the tale arter you rub’d Soaft Sop 
ont.—Arter a while tha drove him kinder intu a korner un 
tride him agin, un i bleve the Jewry brot him in ghilty ou 
Sewa Side, but I ges the wont kil him. I’m darn sorra fur im, 
kase I always lik’t Jakub—iph it had’nt bin fur his red mun 
ny I shoudnt bort that Tikkit ov Arnul, when i furst kum 
frum Varmount, thut Drord the twenta thousen dolers in the 
Fillydelfy Lotrey, i meen tu give him part ont to pa his Phive 
with—i’ll be darnd iph i doant help itm outoy the Skrape ip! 
i kan, for they are all pickin at him and Want tu make him a 
skape gote. P 

Noty Bene.—Squaere Pettybone is jist got heer frum Vai 
mount, un i wus plaigy tikkled when he toald me thut Dekon 
Amariah ‘Bigelow marryed my Kuzun, Ant Nabby Mayhu, 
nex da arter she got hom with the fore thousen dolers thw’ 
Arnul Pade her fur that tikkit she bort ov im. What a darn 
kunin oald rat he iz. I ges tha’l put’the ods and eands ¢ | 
gether un tri it agin, thave had sich grate luk this time. te 
Ant nabby iph she evver kwarils with the Dekov she mus’n 
nevver stryke him with the brume stik akros his leggs, kasd 
tha aint bigger than drum Stiks, un thade Brake as ezy a7 


e Stems. 
Pp e Krip.—Ive phound Morgin arter a darn deal ov trub 
ble, blast iz ize—ive bin gone arter him5 weaks, i’ve jist go 
bak. i haint got no time tu rite abewt him now, kase th 
Lottry drows nex to day, un I mean tu tutch a phew ov Az 
nuls kimikle Billz. Yeud split yure gizard laffin tu see th 
rizes Arnul has soald un pade—he’s got um strung on a Da? 


ong wyre az much az phorta rod long—tha reatch kle 
frum the top ov his Chimbley doun tu tke 2° loo 
~~ like a Darn grate Long big Katty Piller. en Squae 
ettybone goze bak i’le rite yeu about Mo Sono me 


at prezent from yure Lovin Neffeu til deth. 


JOE STRICKLAND. 
Tu Unkle Ben, klost tu the meatin hous. 








mance; and thereby weshall preserve and tuate the cha- 
racter and blessings of this venerable and exalted association. 
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